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LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT. 


A ereat part of the vocabulary we use in every-day life, 
especially that part of it which is of Anglo-Saxon origin, has 
come to us in those early days of childhood when we grow 
into the use of speech by a process of unconscious imitation. 
Long before any process of analysis and combination could 
give us a proper conception of such words as true and false, 
good and bad, we have come to understand the meaning of 
these words intuitively. The words thus acquired we use 
mechanically, even in maturer life, without once questioning 
the correctness of our first impressions, or examining the proc- 
ess by which they have become ours. The words thinking 
and thought are illustrations of the vagueness with which we 
use the language of common life. “Let me think,” we say, 
in answer to some question, when what we are about to do is 
to recall to our consciousness the disjointed members of an 
image, or a series of images, previously presented to the mind, 
and these we proceed to re-member. Or we say of ourselves 
when indulging in some mental excursus, “I was thinking.” 
In a broad, generic sense the words thinking and thought cover 
the whole process of intellection. Remembering, then, that 
these words are used not only in the sense of imagining, but 
also for believing on insufficient evidence, that they are used 
for the act, the power, and the product of thought, as in the 
phrases “buried in thought,” “endowed with thought,” “a 
penny for your thoughts,” the need of a clear definition by 
those writers who are filling the air with the pitiful wail that 
the deaf are not taught to think must be evident. What 
Leibnitz calls the algebra of thought is a marvellously complex 


process, and involves the power to name, to judge, to infer, to 
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compose, to reason, to induce and deduce, to abstract, classify, 
and generalize. The extent and variety of the mental proc- 
esses here just hinted at furnish a large subject for study. 
When we consider all that is involved in the act of thinking, 
it is not surprising that those who work for thought as an end 
in itself should in some measure be disappointed. To make 
rigid the muscles of the body, corrugate the forehead, project 
the eyebrows, set the teeth, and bend forward with determina- 
tion upon the lesson is not thought, however much it may 
appear so. 

A study of the evolution of speech-forms ought to furnish 
some light as to what we teachers of the deaf should strive 
after. In those remote, prehistoric times, when gesture and 
its accompaniment of facial expression and bodily attitude 
were giving way to oral expression, it was the need of the mo- 
ment, some particular exigency in life, the demands of cold 
and hunger, that prompted the spoken word; social inter- 
course, rapid and convenient communication, were the forces 
that led to the formation of speech, and no ulterior end or 
aim whatever. Of reflection and conscious intention there is 
an entire absence. The growth of language was effected, not 
by the reflection of phenomena in consciousness, nor by 
shaping ideas and creating suitable expressions for them, but 
by the utilitarian ends to be gained by speech. These ancient 
beginners in speech had no conception of language as an in- 
strument of thought, and I am persuaded that some of us are 
inverting the natural and historical order of development 
when we teach language for the sake of thought as an end, 
overlooking the simpler and more necessary functions of 
speech as a medium of communication, a means for securing 
the necessities of bodily life and of meeting the demands of 
society. In all this, indeed, the mind is busily at work, but 
there is a vast difference in that phase of inteHection which 
breaks forth into speech under the spur of necessity, and 
the process of ratiocination which seeks to formulate thought. 

It ought to be very plain to all teachers of the deaf that 
words in no sense constitute thought. “Language is not 
thought, neither is thought language, nor is there a mysterious 
and indissoluble connection between the two, as there is be- 
tween soul and body, so that the one cannot exist and manifest 
itself without the other. There can hardly be a greater and 
more pernicious error in linguistics, or in metaphysics, than 
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the doctrine that language and thought are identical” (Whit- 
ney, “ Language and the Study of Language,” p. 405). It 
was over this question that the Nominalists and Realists con- 
tended so long and so bitterly. Indeed, in our own day, there 
are not wanting erudite scholars who insist that to think is 
to speak low. The discussion between Max Miller and 
Professor Whitney, between Max Muller and Sir George 
Mivart, and again between Sir George Mivart and the French 
biologist Romanes, are an interesting illustration of the 
differences of opinion among scholars on this question of 
the relation of language and thought. 

It was against the nominalism of a German philosopher 
that Professor William James, of Harvard, published, in the 
Philosophical Review for November, 1892 (Annals, xxxviii, 
135-145), an article entitled “Thought before Language,” in 
which he quoted the thoughts of Mr. Theophilus H. d’Estrella 
before he came to school. Mr. Melville Ballard’s recollections 
(Annals, xxvi, 34-41) are additional evidence of the extent of 
one’s thinking long before one is in possession of oral or 
written speech. Prior to language and independent of it, we 
have evidence of thinking of no mean order. 

My eyes make pictures when they are shut, 


I see a fountain, large and fair, 


A willow and a ruined hut. 
— Coleridge. 


Thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought could wed itself to speech. 
— Tennyson, ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
But, while we deny that in any admissible sense of the ex- 
pression language is thought, it is still true that thinking is 
aided by language and is dependent upon it as its most potent 
instrument and auxiliary. It is by language, oral or written, 
that we give form and law to our thoughts; by language our 
ideas become more manageable, they can be registered and 
made subject to recall, they can be turned over in the mind 
and compared with other ideas for clearer apprehensions and 
broader judgments. The logical sequence of abstruse thought, 
the art and the power of reasoning from premises to accurate 
conclusion, would be impossible without words. There are, 
at the same time, broad areas of thought and imagination 
where language does not reach—unexplored regions from 
whence new discoveries are constantly made to enrich our 
speech and add to its power. 
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The deaf child coming to school for the first time stands, in 
relation to the language he is about to study, in a position 
wholly unique. We may compare him to a foreign child 
in a new country, but there is more of difference than of re- 
semblance in the analogy. The deaf child is not like a hear- 
ing child, and no power of education can make deafness cease 
to be. We may hope, with some degree of success, to reduce 
to a minimum whatever of discomfort and disability inheres 
in this deprivation, but it will continue to be an abnormal 
thing, rendering complete communion between the deaf and 
the hearing impossible. At the age when a deaf child enters 
an institution the habit of thinking in concrete images has be- 
come already fixed. Trees and flowers, lakes, mountains, and 
rivers, starry skies, sunshine and storm, have been photograph- 
ing themselves on his brain with a rapidity to which there is 
no comparison. Comedy, tragedy, and drama have passed 
before him and left their impressions; he has watched the 
imbecile reel of the drunkard, the frown of anger, the despair 
of grief, the deep gloom of bereavement ; he has probably felt 
the cruel force of some little tormentor; virtue and vice have 
been presented to his consciousness, through the pantomime 
of daily life, in such multiform examples that he has brooded 
over them in his loneliness, and probably reproduced them 
before hiscompanions. Beginning, as the deaf child now does, 
to learn a language, how will he think? Plainly, he will think 
as he has been accustomed to think. He may be coerced by 
a system of rewards and punishments to suppress that spon- 
taneous expression of his experience to which he is inclined ; 
he may be led to use brief monosyllables for the expression of 
his thoughts, but it can hardly be possible that any teacher 
will seriously suppose those brief utterances to be the meas- 
ure of his thinking. The mind of a deaf child is continually 
objective; visual objects form the staple of his thoughts. It 
matters little what may be the media of communication, it 
will take long years of practice in written English before 
thought will be able to associate itself instinctively and spon- 
taneously with its appropriate expression. The suggestion of 
a screen to shut out the objective world, and thus endeavor to 
shorten the period of transition from picture-thinking to 
thinking in speech, is not drastic enough for its purpose. It 
would be an intellectual boon to every deaf child to be made 
blind—a result in itself too terrible to be thought of. Cut off 
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the associations that subject the mind to the bondage of mat- 
ter, let the whole current of thought and feeling set inward, 
then the microcosm of the mind becomes a new world, 
where words become, like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, 
transformed into every variety and form of meaning. In such 
a condition no startling accident, no rainbow tints nor sunset 
glow, no domestic idyl nor bit of pageantry, none of the 
vivid phantasmagoria of daily life disturb or distract the 
attention. The mind finds its only enjoyment and recre- 
ation in the study of words, and in this absorption we have 
the conditions of a discipline and a development which deaf- 
ness alone renders almost impossible, certainly very rare. The 
play of the forces around a deaf child appeal so strongly to 
the sense of vision that the power of abstraction becomes very 
difficult, the highest attainment of our best pupils. The his- 
tory of blind deaf-mutes fully establishes all that is here set 
forth. For additional evidence on this point see an article on 
“The Psychology of Touch” in the Journal of Psychology 
for June, 1894. 

It is not enough to say, as so many of our teachers are 
saying, that we want our pupils to think in English. It must 
be the constant aim of every teacher to bring up his pupils 
to think, to feel, and to will in the language of his country. 
What a child loves and hates, what he desires and spurns, 
what he approves and disapproves, what he praises and con- 
demns, envies, pities, helps or injures, need to be expressed in 
written language just as much as what he thinks. Indeed, if 
we study the question, we shall find that the expression of 
the affections, the feelings, and the emotions of a child form 
afar greater part of his language than what he thinks. We 
use the forcing powers to such an extent that we often fail to 
come down to the level of these pupils. This is no new com- 
plaint. The history of education is replete with warnings 
of this tendency. Milton, in his “Essay on Education,” 
speaks of “the preposterous exactions of forcing the empty 
wits of children to compose themes, verses, and orations 
which are the acts of ripest judgment.” Next to the emotions 
the elaborative faculty rather than the rational is the one to 
be developed. It is the faculty that profits by observation 
and seeks to find appropriate words for the experiences and 
occurrences of daily life. Words for our thoughts do not 
come to any of us without some labor and study. “By Jove, 
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I’ve got it!” cried Tom Moore, when jolted in a hackney-coach. 
“Got what?” cried his companion. “Why,” said the poet, 
“that word I’ve been hunting for for six weeks to complete 
my last song.” Now, the best exercise to which a deaf child 
can be put, and one that will tend most to his information, 
culture, and discipline, is to write, write, write. Much as I 
should like every deaf child to acquire speech, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that in speech there is no discipline. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, has pointed out that the work 
of language teaching is needlessly complicated by trying to 
teach the art of expression and the art of thinking in the same 
lesson (Hducational Review, March, 1894, p. 244). 

“The unilingual method looks most complete theoretically, 
and is much advocated by writers who have never taught 
modern languages. Practically, however, we have to meet a 
condition and nota theory. Even if the unilingual method 
were desirable, teachers have no time, in our ordinary condi- 
tions, to do it justice, and finally the mental discipline obtained 
through it is of much less value than that obtained through 
the translation method” (ZHducational Review, February, 
1894, p. 190). It is hardly necessary, I think, to point out the 
special application of this quotation from one who is a teacher 
of modern languages. 

The boon of speech is an inestimable blessing when it is 
speech. Leven go farther and find that when speech is not 
intelligible the habit of reading words as units has a most 
beneficent influence upon the mental life of a child, in freeing 
it from the tediousness of spelled words and giving it the 
power of grasping words as units. Where speech is made the 
beginning and the end of instruction, there cannot be that 
attention to written English which schools following more 
flexible methods can and do give. Examples of this fact are 
so numerous that I do not care to burden these pages with 
proofs of it. The mind disciplined by written language is 
the one most likely to apply itself with directive force in the 
occupations of daily life. “ Phocion, who did not speak at all, 
was a great deal nearer hitting the mark than Demosthenes ” 
(Carlyle). When some one told Catherine de’ Medicis that 
Scaliger understood twenty different languages, “That,” she 
said, “is twenty words for one idea; Ihad rather have twenty 
ideas for one word.” Of Cardinal Mezzofanti, with his one 
hundred and fifty languages, it has been said that he deserved 
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no higher place in the Pantheon of intellect than a blindfolded 
chess-player or a calculating boy. 

As an illustration of the amount of work done in written 
English under the methods prevailing at the Hartford school, 
the following summary of a year’s work may not be out of 
order. The class, completing its sixth year, consisted of thir- 
teen pupils. Four were born deaf, five became deaf between 
one and three years of age, two became deaf at four, one at 
five, and one at eight. These pupils carried to their homes in 
manuscript 129 pages of notes of United States History, 160 
to 175 words to a page, completing at the same time Charles 
Morris’s History of the United States from the Revolution. 
Miss Yonge’s History of England was studied and reviewed, 
supplemented by 144 pages of manuscript, written in the class- 
room. In addition to this the pupils have written in school 
and carried to their homes 350 pages of manuscript work in 
natural history. Each pupil has been supplied with 60 pages 
of illustrative sentence work, hektographed and bound together 
for constant study and reference. Two hundred and fifty 
stories have been cut out of such papers as Zhe Outlook, The 
Evangelist,and The Independent, and each pupil has read the 
collection. In addition to this class-reading, the pupils have 
been encouraged to read out of school hours. The following 
is the list of books read by a boy born deaf: Little Women, 
The Boys of ’61, Walter’s Tours in the East, Seward’s Travels, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Tom Brown’s School Days, Chatterbox, 
Biographies of Famous Men, The Swiss Family Robinson, A 
Drummer Boy, Famous Boys and Famous Men, History of 
France, Daniel Webster, Miss Lou (Roe), Original Belle (Roe), 
Life of Magellan, The Boston Tea Party, and many serial stories 
in children’s magazines. 

So much has been said of Jate of the mixed English in our 
schools that a few specimens of what can be done by an easy, 
orderly, natural development of language ought to have as 
much interest for all concerned in the education of the deaf 
as the mixed work which abounds under all systems. The 
following letter by a pupil from Miss Kellogg’s class is a 
capital example of what may be done in three years by a child 
born deaf. The writer of this letter is an attractive little 


miss ten years old. 
Hartrorp, Conn., May 17, 1894. 
Dear Jzan: I received a beautiful paper doll yesterday. Iam very 
much pleased. I think you are very kind. I am glad to get it and I 
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thank you for it. I call the doll Jean because you gave ittome. The 
girls looked at the doll. They think you are very kind. I am much 
surprised because you sent the doll to me. I like the dresses and hats 
very much. Miss Kellogg thinks that the doll is very pretty. I shall 
carry Jean home with me and play with her a great deal. We shall go 
home in five weeks. Weare very happy. I want you to write a letter 
to me again. Rosa Katon liked the roses very much. She kept them a 
long time. Rosa put them on the table at dinner and all the girls en- 
joyed the roses. I send the alphabet to you. I want you to learn it. 
I am your loving friend. 


The following story is another illustration of language and 
thought, from the same class, by a pupil born deaf: 


A man lived in India. He wasapedlar. He hada pack. There were 
blue caps in the pack. He carried them on his back. One day it was 
very warm. ‘The man walked on the road. The road was dusty. He 
was tired. He went to a cocoanut tree and sat down on the ground un- 
der the tree. He took the pack off from his back. He went to sleep. 
There were many monkeys on the tree. They saw the pack and climbed 
to the ground. They opened the pack and took all the caps out of the 
pack. They put them on their heads. They climbed up to the branches. 
The man awoke and was surprised to see the caps gone. The monkeys 
chattered at theman. The man saw them and he was veryangry. He said 
to the monkeys: ‘‘ Come down and give all the caps to me.”” The mon- 
keys chattered. He shook his fist at them. The monkeys shook their 
paws at the man. Then the man threw some stones at the monkeys. 
The monkeys threw some cocoanuts at the man. He was discouraged. 
He threw his hat on the ground. The monkeys threw some caps to the 
ground. ‘The man was glad and said: ‘‘ You are mischievous.” He put 
all the caps into the pack and went away. 

A very helpful exercise to induce pupils to express them- 
selves colloquially is the culture of the dialogue. There are 
many ways of conducting this exercise. The most profitable 
way is to assign a subject which has already been before the 
class, and let each pupil write a dialogue upon it, selecting his 
own names. The following, by a pupil four years in school, 
deaf at five years, will illustrate what Imean. Im this instance 
the class were thrown upon their own resources. I submit 
two specimens of the work: 

Frank. Harry, what is the news this morning? Has Coxey reached 
Washington yet ? 

Harry. Not yet, my little brother. Would you like to be a Coxeyite ? 

Hrank. Yes; I would like to be. 

Harry. This reminds me of another account, of Wat Tyler, which 
happened in England in the reign of Richard II. I suppose Coxey will 
be defeated, as Wat Tyler was. 

Frank. Please, Harry, go on telling me about Wat Tyler. 
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Harry. I think it will interest you but little. 

Frank. Well, never mind. Go on. 

Harry. I will begin, then. Be quiet. There were many heavy taxes 
made in England when Richard II began to reign. 

Frank. Who was Richard II’s father ? 

Harry His father was the Black Prince. 

Frank. Was he the son of King Edward III? 

Harry. Yes. You have a good memory, my dear brother. Well, now 
I will go on telling you. Of course many men joined Tyler, and they 
armed themselves with pitchforks and flails. They came pouring into 
London. Walworth was the mayor of London. He strack Tyler with 
his staff and then a knight killed him. Richard promised to help the 
people and sent them home. 

Frank. I do not think Coxey will be defeated. 

Harry. Richard’s uncle Thomas was banished from England because 
he was always complaining because Richard made peace with France. 
His cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster, was +lso sent out of England, 
but he came again and made war against Richard. Richard was taken 
prisoner and was compelled to give up the crown in 1399 to his cousin 
Henry. 

Frank. Did he give up his kingdom ? 

Harry. Of course he was forced to do so. 

Frank. After this, where did Richard live ? 

Harry. In a castle called Pontefract. Nobody knows or ever will 
know what happened to him then. Poor Richard! 

Frank. Will you be kind enough to tell me another story another 
time ? 

Harry. Yes ; I will tell you some stories when you want me to. 


In this attempt the subject was assigned. It is by a boy 
born deaf, six years at school: 


Mr. 8S. Do you know about Julius Cesar, Mary ? 

Mary. Yes. 

Mr. 8. How did you know about him ? 

Mary. I read the history of England. 

Mr. 8. Who was Cesar ? 

Mary. He was a famous Roman general. 

Mr. 8. Would you like to go to Rome ? 

Mary. Yes; I would like to see many curious things there. 
Mr. S. What river runs in Rome? 

Mary. Rome is situated on the Tiber river. 

Mr. 8S. What three countries did Julins Caesar conquer ? 
Mary. He conquered Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

Mr. 8. Who was Cesar’s rival ? 

Mary. Pompey was his rival. 

Mr. 8. When he returned to Rome what happened ? 
Mary. He had a battle with Pompey and defeated him. 
Mr. 8. What did some men suspect him of doing ? 
Mary. They suspected him of taking away their liberty. 
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Mr. 8. Who entered into a conspiracy to kill Cesar ? 

Mary. Brutus, Cassius and the others plotted to murder him. 

Mr. S. Where did Cesar go one day ? 

Mary. To the Senate. 

Mr. 8S. What happened to him ? 

Mary. When he was near the statue of Pompey, he was attacked and 
stabbed. 


In these attempts at dialogue writing there has been no 
coaching beforehand, no suggestion from the teacher; it is 
the pure product of the pupil. Another profitable exercise to 
induce the pupil to think as he writes, and at the same time 
to add to his vocabulary, is to clip brief items from news- 
papers, pass them around for pupils to read, then require 
them to write out in their own language what they have read. 


The following are illustrations of this exercise : 


Newspaper Story. 

Recently, while a Buffalo family 
was moving, the mother suddenly 
missed the baby. ‘The infant could 
be heard crying, and the mother 
finally conjectured that she was in- 
side a roll of carpet. It was true. 
The baby had been left in the mid- 
dle of the sitting-room floor, and 
the men who took up the carpet 
tossed a breadth over her without 
observing her, rolled her up in it, 
and stood the carpet up in the hall. 
The child, when rescued, was punc- 
tured here and there with rusty 
tacks, and her mouth was partly 
stuffed with carpet dust, but other- 
wise she was all right. 


Newspaper Story. 

The following gruesome and 
probably imaginative story comes 
from Japan, via San Francisco: 
In the Province of Kiangsu, Japan, 
near a temple, is a boys’ school. 
While the teacher was called away 
one day, five of the boys, with the 
intention of playing a joke on him, 
hid in empty coffins that were in 
the temple. The boy who was to act 
as sentinel had hardly closed down 
the lids over his companions when 
the teacher appeared. Answering 


Version by a Pupil Born Deaf. 

There was a family in Buffalo. 
They had a baby. One day they 
missed her. Pretty soon they 
heard her crying, and did not know 
where was she. They thought 
that she was inside of a roll of 
carpet. The baby had _ been 
lying on the floor. Some men 
took up the carpet without notic- 
ing her. At last the mother found 
her that she was alive, but her 
mouth was stuffed with the dust 
from the carpet. 


Version by a Pupil Deaf at Five 
Years. 

There was a boys’ school near a 
temple in Japan. One day the 
teacher went out. While he was 
gone, five of the boys thought 
they would have some fun. So 
they hid in some empty coffins in 
the temple. Another helped them 
put the lids over them. As he 
was putting the lids on the coffins 
his teacher appeared. He asked 
him what he was doing there. He 
replied that the five boys had gone 
to heaven. The teacher feared 
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the teacher’s question, the sentinel 
said his comrades had gone to 
heaven, their bodies being now in 
the coffins. The teacher, fearing 
the joke might have been carried 
too far, raised the lids of the cof- 
fins, and found in reality all five 
boys had died from suffocation. 
The sixth boy, being now thor- 
oughly scared, started to run, 
when the teacher overtook him 
and whipped him to death. 


Newspaper Story. 


A singular fatal occurrence is 
reported from England. A coal 
dealer named Jackson drove his 
horse into the sea for the purpose 
of washing the animal’s legs. The 
cart in which Jackson and three 
boys were riding suddenly disap- 
peared, it is supposed, into a hole, 
the result being that the man and 
two of the boys were drowned. 
Up to last accounts the team had 
not been found. 


Newspaper Story. 


A Snake Story.—Workmen en- 
gaged in building a sewer in West 
Goshen township, Chester county, 
a day or two ago, had occasion to 
dig away a portion of a bank on 
Chester creek, and, in doing so, 
made entrance into a hole about 
six inches in diameter. After ex- 
amining the hole they were startled 
by seeing emerge therefrom a large 
snake. This they killed, where- 
upon another reptile, and then 
another, came crawling out. The 
men came to the conclusion that 
they were at the entrance of a 
snake den and prepared themselves 
for snake-killing. One of the men 
dug while the other watched, and 
in a few minutes the end of the 
den was reached, and, with a club 
and spade, the men killed forty 
more snakes, ranging in length from 
eight inches to nearly three feet. 


that it might be true that the boys 
were dead. Taking the lids off 
they found them all dead. The 
boy that told his teacher what had 
become of the five boys was much 
frightened. He started to run 
away, but his teacher caught him 
and whipped him to death. 


Version by a Pupil Born Deaf. 

A coal dealer named Jackson 
drove his horses into the sea for 
the purpose of washing their legs. 
The cart in which Jackson and 
three boys were riding suddenly 
disappeared. It is thought they 
were drowned. The team had not 
been found when this was printed. 


Version by a Pupil Deaf at Three 
Years. 


Some workmen were building a 
sewer in West Goshen township. 
They had to dig away a portion of 
a bank on Chester creek. They 
found a snake den there. The 
men dug the earth until the den 
was reached and found forty snakes 
there. Picking up clubs and spades 
the men killed them all. The 
snakes were about from eight 
inches to three feet long. 
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The following story is the composition of a boy born deaf, 
six years in school. I give the story as it was submitted to 
the committee of examination in June. The story was given 
in signs to the class. This boy has hearing parents and has 
no deaf brothers or sisters. 


Horatius Cocles and the Bridge. 


Five hundred years before Christ, Tarquin the Proud ruled over Rome. 
He was cruel, unjust, and tyrannical. The people did not like him, so 
they rebelled against him and drove him out of Rome. Tarquin wanted 
to get back his crown again. Buthe had noarmy. He went to Tuscany 
to get aid. Porsenna was King of that country. Tarquin asked King 
Porsenna to help him get back his throne again. King Porsenna raised 
a Tuscan army in Tarquin’s favor and they both marched against Rome. 
The people of Rome heard that the Tuscan army were coming. ‘They 
were troubled because they had a small army. The Tiber river was 
running between Rome and Tuscany. The people knew that the Tuscan 
army would march across the bridge, but the bridge was sosmall. A 
Roman soldier named Horatius Cocles volunteered to go across the 
bridge and stand against the foe. Two soldiers followed him walking 
across the bridge and remained firmly, for they were all ready to face 
the foe. The people were busily cutting the bridge. The Tuscan army 
arrived there before the bridge could fall. King Porsenna saw three 
soldiers standing facing the foe. He sent three soldiers to fight against 
them, but they were slain by Cocles and his two followers. Several of the 
Tuscan soldiers were sent against them, but they were all slain. Cocles 
felt sure that the bridge would soon fall. He ordered his two soldiers 
to go away from the bridge. Obeying his order, they got away, but 
Cocles_ still remained resisting the enemy. Finally the bridge came 
down and Cocles jumped down on the shore. ‘The Tuscan soldiers saw 
him. They made an attempt to throw their darts upon him, but he 
plunged into the water. ‘Lhe Tuscan soldiers were delighted, supposing 
he was drowned because his armor was so heavy he could not come up. 
But Cocles soon rose up and swam towards the shore. He was greatly 
exhausted. The Romans took him out of the river. They triumphed 
over the foe and shouted, *‘ Rome is free!” *‘ Rome is free!” Tarquin 
saw this and became disgusted with himself. He never attempted to 
get his crown again. 


The following composition was by a young lady at the close 
of her ninth year in school. She was born deaf. The incident 
was given in signs. 

John G. Paton was a missionary in New Hebrides, but he moved to 
Australia, so that he might earn money to build ships in which the 
missionaries might sail to places to preach. One day he was called to 
lecture at Maracoort, several miles from Penola, where he lived. It was 
Saturday morning and he was engaged to preach at a little town between 
Penola and Maracoort that night. There was no railroad there and Mr. 
Paton could not walk there. Soa young lady living in the neighbor- 
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hood offered to lend him her horse. Mr. Paton was slow to accept the 
horse and said he did not know very much about riding horses. The 
young lady said, ‘‘ He is my own horse, and I have often rode on him. 
He is a good horse. He used to be a race horse. I must warn you tobe 
careful and look where you are going or you will lose the road and get 
lost. You can just hold to the horse and you will be all right.” Mr. 
Paton, of course, could not take his baggage along with him, so he left 
it with a man who would take it to him the next day on his wagon. Mr. 
Paton and the horse got along nicely for some time, and he was joined by 
three strangers, also riding on horses. The three strangers laughed at 
Mr. Paton for holding so tight to the horse. However, Mr. Paton ex- 
plained that he had had very little experience with horses, and, besides, 
the horse was a race horse. The three strangers then held a pleasant 
conversation with him. Soon the clouds grew black and the lightning 
began. The strangers told Mr. Paton that he had better hurry, asa storm 
was coming, but Mr. Paton refused because he was afraid of his horse. 
So the strangers got before him. Mr. Paton’s horse did not like to be 
slow and behind, so he reared and dashed away. ‘The three strangers, 
who had got before him, heard something behind and looked back, saw the 
horse coming fast, and they quickly left the road to the other side. Soon 
Mr. Paton and his horse came flying past them, and the horse ran madly 
for several miles. Mr. Paton could not see the road, for he was almost 
blinded by the lightning and the darkness which was nearing. He never 
let go of his hold of the horse. 

Soon they came near a lighted house, and there on the verandah were 
some persons who were expecting the missionary. They sawa horse com- 
ing fast with a man on his back. They never thought to associate him with 
the missionary. They judged from the wild-looking appearance that the 
man was a drunkard. The servant of the house opened the gate and let 
the man runin. When the horse stopped in the yard, Mr. Paton got off, 
though it was hard to do so, for he was lame all over from holding onso hard 
tothe horse. Hetoddled to the verandah, and he caught hold of one of the 
pillars and stood there, holding to the pillar, trembling hard. The man of 
the house invited him to come in, and there Mr. Paton found a good fire to 
warm himself and dry his soaking clothes. The host wassitting by, reading 
his newspaper. He continued to look up from his paper at Mr. Paton. 
At last he told Mr. Paton that he thought he had better change his wet 
clothes. Mr. Paton said that he thought so too, but unfortunately he 
left his clothes at Penola. The host took him to another room, where 
he lent him a suit of his own. Mr. Paton put on the borrowed clothes, 
but he looked very ridiculous, because the host was a large man, while 
Mr. Paton was, on the contrary, a small man. Therefore the clothes 
were too large for him. When the wife and children of the household 
saw his ridiculous appearance, they burst out laughing. Then Mr. 
Paton was invited to take supper with the family. During the supper 
time the wife and children laughed, and kept on laughing, when Mr. 
Paton got up, and, addressing them, said, ‘‘ Lady, I know you are laugh- 
ing at me, and I know you think me a drunkard, but really I am not. 
Iam a temperance man.” That changed the laughing noise to quiet- 
ness. After supper, the host being convinced that Mr. Paton was no 
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drunkard, took him to the hall, where he gave his engaged lecture. He 
had a good audience. Then the next morning, which was Sunday, the 
host of the house where Mr. Paton was stopping took him in a wagon to 
Maracoort. The horse which he rode from Penola was left behind. Mr. 
Paton often came to the little town, and he always stopped at the house 
where he stopped that day when he had a wild ride from Penola. There 
he and the family had many a good laugh at his funny appearance, and 
their taking him for a drunkard. 


Subject as we are to those limitations which attend all 
human effort, and fully conscious of falling far short of the 
ideal we are striving to attain, it is, nevertheless, our steadfast 
purpose—the purpose, I believe, of all teachers of the deaf, in 
whatever they undertake to teach—to do it with all their might. 
We recognize no such thing as incidental arithmetic, inciden- 
tal geography, or incidental language. Just what “ inciden- 
tal articulation” is I do not know, and I have been unable to 


find anybody that does. 
WILLIAM G. JENKINS, M. A., 


Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORK.—IL.* 
Lesson V. 


Tus lesson really introduces us to the noun-modifiers, 
though we have used the article before this to some extent. 
The simplest of these and the easiest to teach is the possessive 
case. Let one of the pupils take something belonging to 
some one, not one of your pupils, but known to them all, and 
perform some action. After they have written this, call atten- 
tion to the fact that the written sentence does not show that 
the object belonged to some one. Ask how they will show 
that. Give them the sentence, as “Mary holds Henry’s 
knife,” and give the diagram with the new word in it. 


[lars “holds | 


* Continued from the October number of the Annais, page 225. 
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Practise on similar sentences, of course explaining how the 
possessive is formed. 

Let an action be performed with something belonging to 
one of the class, and let all write, the owner writing “ my.” 

The use of “I,” “my,” “me,” must be ground into the pu- 
pils by constant repetition. Practise some on these forms 
every day, and if many mistakes are made, practise a great 
deal. This will take time, but it will be time well spent. If 
the pupils know all the nouns and verbs taught, you may vary 
this practice by introducing new words. Let these be such 
as the pupils will be likely to have immediate use for. Keep 
lists of these words. It is a good plan to have these lists 
plainly written on a large slate, or on the wall, where the chil- 
dren can see them all the time. Write nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, etc., etc., in separate columns, each under its proper 
symbol. Class pronouns with nouns, for the present, but have 
a separate column for their objectives, and put the possessives 
with the adjectives. Put transitive and intransitive verbs in 
separate columns, putting those that are both in both columns. 


Lesson VI. 


This lesson brings us to the adjective. Begin with ad- 
jectives of color, and, as before, try and make the class feel 
some need or wish for a word of this sort before you give it 
to them. Have one of them do something with a white or 
blue object, and the pupils write; then have the same thing 
done with a black or a red thing. Show the difference in the 
objects, and the identity in the written sentences, and supply 
the words needed to show the difference. Give the diagram— 


Show that “a” and “white” both belong to ball. Teach ad- 
jectives of color first; then those of form, size, etc.; then 
those of quality. As you come to these, teach them to put 
color next the noun, form before color, quality before form, 
number before quality, and a possessive case before all. This 
is not the invariable English order, but it seems as near it as 
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we can bring a young class. Do not spend too much time on 
this, as it may be some time before any of your pupils will 
want to say: 

“ Your sweet little black kittens.” 

As a variation of exercises, and to strengthen memory and 
attention, you may begin to spell a short sentence to each of 
the pupils, and have them write it from memory. It is just as 
well to have a word or two in each sentence that they do not 
know. Practise this often and you will be astonished to see 
how much they can take from your fingers and reproduce 
exactly. If you will spell to each separately and secretly a 
different sentence, especially if it is something that will 
interest all, you can get all the class to read every slate. 


Lesson VII. 


This brings us to one of the points where there can be a 
decided difference of opinion; and where one course might 
be best for one kind of a class, and another for a different 
kind. To go on with the subject of noun modifiers, which we 
are now teaching, we could logically pass to adjectives of 
number as Miss Sweet does; but with equal logic we can 
take up the predicate adjective. Will it help our pupils most 
to be able to say, “I am tall,” “John is sick,” “Mamma is 
kind,” etc.; or to say, “I hold two crayons,” “I have ten 
fingers,” etc.? I am inclined to think that the predicate ad- 
jective is more useful in language-teaching, and that by 
teaching it now we can review the adjectives already learned 
better. If we do so, we can dispense with plurals for a while 
longer. A child talks and thinks a great deal about himself, 
his mamma, papa, teacher, etc. With a bright and enterpris- 
ing class, inclined to use language faster than they learn it, 
perhaps it may be better to skip to Lesson XI, and, after 
teaching that, to come back and take up number. With a 
slower class it is just as well to follow the order in the book. 

Use the diagram— 


go hn ws 


3 
ag 
+ 
Fd 
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and have the action performed. It seems hardly necessary to 
say that John should first throw one crayon, and after the 
pupils have written that, should throw two crayons at the same 
time, and the pupils be asked to write that. If they still write 
“a crayon,” call their attention to the two crayons, and ask 
how they write that. Do not puzzle them, but be sure that 
you make them feel the need for something they have not yet 
learned. 

Avoid the irregular plurals until the class are familiar with 
the regular forms, and do not introduce the plural subject of 
the verb yet. 

With this lesson teach counting as far as ten from written 
directions, such as “ Bring three crayons,” “ Hold four pens,” 
“ Show five pencils,” etc. 

About this time it will be well to begin to write from dia- 
grams. This is an exercise, however, that it is very easy to 
overdo to such an extent as to have the children think they 
cannot write anything without a diagram on the teacher’s slate. 
It would be better for them never to use a diagram than to 
form such a habit; but there is no use of thus abusing a use- 
ful exercise. 

Begin with the first diagram you used— 


Ask if they can think of any sentence that fits it. If they 

cannot do so, have an action performed and written. Then 

ask for two or three more sentences like that. If they cannot 

write them, resort to actions again and again until you can 

get them to write two or three sentences without them. 
After that take the next form— 


= 


and review it in the same way. ‘Take up the other forms of 
the sentence one after another. It will not be long before 
they can give you proper sentences as fast as you can draw the 
diagrams. 


g 
3 
‘Ag 
og 
3 
4 
as 
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Lesson VITTI. 


Here we come to the plural subject. Have John walk and 
the class write, “John walks.” Then have Tom walk and let 
them write, “Tom walks.” Give the diagram. Let John and 
Tom both walk at the same time, and tell them to write that. 
Someof them will feel the need of a different expression for 
this. Give them “John and Tom walk,” and call attention to 
the change in the verb. Practise on two or three other verbs 
with the same two boys ; then with other boys ; then with two 
girls; then with a boy and a girl; then with three, four, or 
more actors. Remember in all this that each pupil must use 
“T” for his own name, and have it come last. Give the 
diagrams— 


John. ¥eal k. 


with the sentences to which they belong. 


Let two boys, whose names are not known to the class, walk, 
etc., and write, “ Two boys walk.” Teach the nouns “ child— 
children,” “ person—persons,” “ people,” etc., and practise on 
them with such sentences as “ Four children play.” Review 
numbers with this form of the sentence, or at least begin to 
use it in your number work. 

Review the lesson by asking questions—‘* What do boys 
do?” “ What do men do?” ete. 


Lesson IX. 


To teach “he,” begin by asking, “ What does John do?” 
and having them write several answers: “ John runs ;” “ John 
hops ;” “John kicks a door,” ete. Cross out all the “ Johns,” 
except the first one, writing “He” instead. Explain that 
“he” means a male; and teach “she” and “it” in the same 
way. If your pupils try to use the nominative case of these 
pronouns, to take the place of the objective, you must teach 
the latter case at once; but if they do not, practise on the 
nominative for some time before doing so. When you do be- 
gin, use a pupil’s name in the objective, and substitute the 
proper pronoun. Explain this change of form for the objec- 
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tive cases of pronouns often, using diagrams. Your pupils will 
not have much trouble, but need some drill. 

Do not be tempted to go too fast on these pronouns. Point 
to one often, and ask, “Who?” Never allow a pupil to use a 
pronoun in the third person when he cannot show you the 
noun to which it refers. Explain that unless this name is in 
sight, we cannot tell what the pronoun means; also, that it 
usually refers to the noun nearest to it. You can easily do 
this by pointing to the pronoun, asking “ Who?” and running 
your finger back, looking for a noun. Where the pronoun as 
used refers to the wrong noun, explain why we should not 
use it. 

Practise thoroughly upon the pronouns in the singular be- 
fore you take the plural. Be sure that each pupil can use 
them easily; for “They” is a confusing word for deaf chil- 
dren. Begin with several, at least three, children from another 
class, who perform actions, which the class write. Call atten- 
tion to the repetition of names, and ask if they cannot shorten 
what they have written. Some of your pupils will probably 
write “‘ He, he, and she,” etc. Praise them for this, for it shows 
thought, but tell them to use “They.” Prepare a permanent 


diagram like this: 
He and he 


He and she 
He and it = They. 
She and she, | 


etc., etc., 


Have a similar one for “them.” Keep these in sight of the 
children till they have thoroughly learned the use of these 
words. 

“We” and “us” must be taught in the same way as “I” 
was, by individual instruction with each pupil, and careful 
attention to the use of these pronouns whenever they are 
needed. Now is as good a time as any to teach “you” in 
both numbers. Teach it in the same way, by suggesting it as 
a short way of writing your own name, or your name and 
those of one or more pupils, and by using it yourself in ques- 
tions. 

Be sure that your class understand that all of these pro- 
nouns can mean either males or females, or both, and that 
“they” also means things; and that the plurals not only mean 
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two, but any other number except one. They may take up 
wrong ideas unless you are careful that they do not. The 
brighter the class, the more apt are they to wonder if there is 
not some particular word for each gender and every number. 
The pupil who quickly saw that “he” referred to males only, 
and “she” to females, will hardly, at first, be satisfied to use | 
“they” for both; and the one who wrote “it it” for “ they,” 
when he had two things for antecedents, will wonder if there 
is not some other word to take the place of what he would ex- 
press as “they it.” 

You can hardly drill too long or too steadily on these pro- 
nouns. Put them in diagrams often. Be sure to give many 
illustrations beside those in the book. Write out lessons ap- 
plying to the pupils themselves, and have them committed to 
memory. Continue the practice of studying in school under 
your own eye. 

Have your pupils form the habit of writing in paragraphs, 
and do not let them think that each sentence must be in a 
separate line. Teach the use of capitals and punctuation 
marks, and insist on having them. Begin to hold written 
conversations with your pupils. Do not trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment for your share of these, but carefully pre- 
pare them, taking pains to keep within the forms of language 
that your pupils know. Have these conversations on the 
large slates where all the class can see them. They may be 
copied or not, as you think best. 


Lesson X. 


To teach the indirect object, let one pupil give something 
to another ; draw the diagram— 


Johw Suras 


and write the sentence “John gives an apple.” Call attention 
to the fact that nothing is said about the second pupil, but 
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that you think there ought to be. If they are satisfied with 
the sentence as written, let John give an apple to some one 
else, and write again, “John gives an apple.” Show them 
that the two written expressions are exactly the same, but 
that there was a difference in the actions. Complete the sen- 
tences for them by adding “to Henry” and “to Mary,” and 
give them the diagram : 


gives 


\} 
| [am 


Let the class write a great many such sentences. If you 
get any such as “John kicks to Henry,” correct them by 
diagramming. Ask questions such as: 

“To whom does John give the apple? ” 

“What does John give to Mary?” 

“ What does John do with the apple?” 

Say the apple in your questioning, and, if the children 
notice that you have used a new word, explain that it means 
that same apple and not some indefinite one. It will be rather 
hard to get your children to writing a number of sentences in 
this form in answer to one question. Something may be done 
by asking such questions as “ What does your mother give 
you?” “What do I show you?” “Who gives things to 
you?” ete. 

If you are pretty sure your class will not get confused, you 
may teach the other form of these sentences, thus : 

“ John gives an apple to Mary.” 


1 


Jo hv gives 


4 
| 
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“ John gives Mary an apple.” 


4 


ves 


| May [an 


When the person comes after the verb, “to” is omitted ; 
when the thing comes after the verb, “to” must be used. There 
will be little danger of confusion if the two forms are taught 
together, and the pupils made to write both, and told that 
either is right, as they mean the same thing. 


Lesson XI. 


We must now introduce our class to verbs which do not ex- 
press action, but simply assertion, but you need say nothing 
of this sort to your class; only teach the copula with an ad- 
jective. Itis hardly necessary to add to what Miss Sweet 
says on this subject. Begin with adjectives of color. Show 
ared book. Ask, “Is it blue?” “Is it white?” etc. Write, 
“ The book is red,” and make all the pupils write it. Give 


the diagram— 
bow ls red, 


Repeat the process with different colors and things. Ask 
them about their clothes, hair, eyes, etc. Work largely by 
questions—“ Who is tall?” “Who are good?” “Who are 
bad?” “How are you?” etc. Remember that this lesson 


must be thoroughly reviewed in teaching the next one, and 
pass to that as rapidly as possible. 


Lesson 


The negative form of the sentence can best be taught by 
asking questions. Ask such as must have negative answers: 


= 
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“ Does a horse fly?” “Does a cow write?” “ Does a girl eat 
hay?” “ Does a boy fly?” “Is John tall?” Write the first 
few answers yourself, and give them the diagrams— 


horse tft, | Johw mit 


Teach “does not fly” and “is not” as single expressions. 
Drill on this lesson, giving a review of the last one at the 
same time, thus: “John is tall. Henry is not tall.” 


Lesson X ITT. 


With this lesson we really begin to teach adverbial modifiers 
of the verb, taking first adverbial modifiers of place, which 
answer the question, “ Where?” Miss Sweet’s directions are 
sufficiently explicit, except that she does not clearly explain 
how the diagrams should be used, nor insist strongly enough 
on teaching the adverbial phrase as a whole. 


Stand John on a chair. The class will write, “‘ John stands.” 
Possibly they may feel that they should say something else. 
If they do not, proceed, as you have so often done before, to 
get the same identical sentence for two different actions, as 
you can do in this case by telling John to stand on a desk or 
table. Give them the completed sentences, “John stands on 
a chair,” “ John stands on a table,” and the diagram— 


John Stands 
= Whave? 
fox a 
Then stand pupils on as many different things as you can— 
a chair, a table, a desk, a book, a newspaper, etc., and near 
each make a suitable diagram— 


ren 
[ow & 


Let them write from these actions, “ James stands on a box,” 
“Henry stands on a paper,” etc., etc. Ask questions, “ Where 
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does James stand?” and make them answer, “ On a box,” and 
not the whole sentence. Make themexert their own ingenuity 
and ask questions themselves : ‘“‘ Where do I stand ?” “ Where 
do Isit?” etc. Give them a list of these phrases under the 
symbol =, and teach the other prepositions in the same way. 
You may even have two or more in the same sentence, as 
“ James sits on a chair near the window,” “ Henry sits on a 
stool beside me,” etc. Remember to teach each phrase as a 
whole, and often use the diagram— 


4 where? 


Miss Sweet gives a great deal of practice on this lesson be- 
fore passing to the next, and we shall be wise to follow her 
example. Let this consist largely of action writing, combined 
with diagrams, answers to questions, describing pictures about 
which you ask, “ Where?” “ Where?” “ Where?” and, if pos- 
sible, questions written by the pupils. 

We can now write a great deal better letters than before, 
and I should advise that several be developed carefully, and 
committed to memory. Each pupil’s letter should be his own 


ideas, and, as far as possible, his own language. I give a 
model : 


Fuint, Micu., -—— ——, 1894. 
Dear Mamma: Iam well. Iam happy. I write a letterto you. I 
study my lessons in the study-room. I write my lessons in the school- 
room. I play in the yard. I eat my dinner in the dining-room. I sleep 
in the dormitory. Irakethe yard. I burn leaves on the ground. I fish 
in the creek. I want a new knife. Iam good. I am not bad. I love 
you, etc., ete. 


Lesson XIV. 
Follow Miss Sweet’s directions, remembering that every 
word or phrase which will answer the question “ How?” can 


be taught, and that phrases must be taught as a whole. Use 
diagrams frequently— 


writes | 


Ley | 
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Instead of “rapidly” you may say “slowly,” “neatly,” 
“ well,” “badly,” “ witha pen,” ete. These should all be listed 
under the proper symbol, but as by this time the lists on the 
wall are getting pretty long, it will be a good plan to have 
each pupil copy them into a book, telling him that this book 
is to be his own, and he may carry it home and show it. 
Ask a great many questions, such as “ How do you catch a 
fish?” “How do you comb your hair?” “How does Mary 
behave?” Try to get them to ask the same sort of questions. 

Do not forget to review. A young teacher is so apt to get 
interested in the progress of the class, that this very important 
part of teaching may be forgotten. Constant review is the 
price of a working knowledge of English. 


Lesson X V. 


In this lesson, Miss Sweet, for the first time, takes up ques- 
tions. We have been using them so steadily with our class 
that most of the work she outlines is already done. Still, in 
teaching the deaf, it will never do to take for granted that 
they know anything, and I should strongly advise that the 
lesson be taught exactly as Miss Sweet directs; developing 
the “question board” as each kind of question is taught, 
drawing it carefully upon a small black-board, and using it as 
directed. A class taught as our class has been will naturally 
take to it, and it will bea great help to them. Waste no time 
in memorizing the stories in this lesson, but ask all the ques- 
tions you can think of about them. Let your lessons for 
memorizing still be very largely what you have drawn from 
the pupils’ own ideas, and helped them put into language. - 

Get pictures, all alike, and give one to each member of the 
class. Ask questions about these, in writing, by spelling, by 
signs—in any way that will be understood by the class 
and that will interest them. Combine and arrange the 
answers to these questions into a description of the picture, 
and let the pupils take that for a memory lesson. Let 
each pupil paste his picture into a book, and carefully write 
the description under or opposite it. 

As another exercise in description have your pupils describe 
persons. You may start them by questions—* Who is this?” 
“Ts she a lady?” “Is she good?” “Is she kind?” “ What 
is her business?” ‘“ What color are her eyes?” “Is her hair 
long?” “Do you like her?” ete., etc. After some practice 
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at this exercise, visitors can be made useful in this way; but 
be sure to teach your children not to describe any one unless 
told to do so; and train them not to say anything rude or 
unkind. When they are farther advanced, you may tell them 
to take a good look at a visitor, and remember all they can 
about him, and write the description after he has gone. 

Tell them you expect them to bring from home careful de- 
scriptions of parents, brothers, sisters, and friends. 

Asa more advanced lesson in description, let the pupils 
themselves combine the answers to the questions. Stil far- 
ther along, ask the questions in spelling, and have them 
answered in the same way; then only ask questions, after the 
descriptions have been written, to bring out points omitted 
in them. Occasionally have a pupil take your place and write 
the questions for the others to answer. Of course you will 
have to do a great deal of suggesting and prompting to get 
this done correctly. 

Begin to make them write what has happened, or describe 
what they have seen in their walks. Make these exercises 
very simple at first, and let them become more and more elabo- 
rate as their knowledge of language grows. 

Send two or three pupils somewhere, and, when they come 
back, let them write what they saw. Make these excursions 
very short at first, and try and have the other pupils do the 
questioning. Into the next school-room, to the study-room, 
to the dining-room, will do for a beginning; but gradually, 
during the next three or four years, make their trips of obser- 
vation longer, and their accounts of them more exhaustive, till 
you can get a fairly good description of a complicated object, 
or an account of a long walk. 

Begin now to supply your class with language that will be 
of use to them at home during the vacation. Have a great 
deal of this written in books that they can take with them. 
Give each a picture of the school buildings, and ask all sorts 
of questions about it. Let them write a description of these 
pictures. Ask questions in writing that they can only answer 
by pointing to the picture. Do not fail to make these ques- 
tions personal: “ Where do you sleep?” ‘Where do you 
eat?” ‘Where is your school-room?” Also, such as “ What 
is that room?” “ Who sleeps there?” ete. 
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Lesson .X VI. 


In teaching the predicate nominative, make the class clearly 
understand that the two nouns always mean the same person 
or thing. It is not necessary to dwell on the idea that the 
subject is an individual, and the predicate a class to which 
that individual belongs. Give the diagram— 


a 


Practise by asking questions about the different officers, 
such as *“ Who is our supervisor?” And also, “ What is Mr. 
——?” It might be well at this time to take a short review 
and practise on the forms of the sentence already learned. 


U | tad | 


cs 


This may be done by the teacher having the diagrams, 
numbered as above, in full view, and having the pupils tell to 
which diagram each sentence that they write belongs. 
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Lesson X VII. 


Thus far we have not tried at all to introduce the element 
of time to our class, and have only used the present tense. 
Possibly we have not always used it with strict grammatical 
accuracy in action writing, but any other tense would have 
made us depart farther from strictly correct grammar than 
this one has done. We now come to a place where we can 
introduce adverbs and adverbial phrases of time, and are in a 
position to use the past and future tenses correctly, with un- 
derstanding, and without the danger of having the class use 
either where the present is ordinarily used in English. Our 
class will readily grasp these ideas, and, with practice to fix 
the habit, will soon use these tenses freely and correctly. 

A little tact in preparing for the first lesson will be a great 
help. Take them for a walk the afternoon before, and have a 
number of actions performed that they will be sure to re- 
member. Next morning ask about some of these: “ What 
did John do yesterday?” Explain what yesterday means, 
and tell them to write what he did. They will probably write, 
“He climbs a tree yesterday.” Giye them the proper form, 
and tell them the verb always takes that form when it means 
what happened in the past. You will have very little trouble. 
They have been changing the terminations of their verbs for 
number, etc., and will easily and naturally change them for 
time. After this, insist on the proper use of this tense on all 
occasious. Teach the usual adverbs and phrases—yesterday, 
last week, last year, an hour ago, just now, once, once upon a 
time, formerly, etc. Give diagrams, at first showing only a 
modifier of time, and afterwards other modifiers also. For 
example: 

“Yesterday, John climbed a tree.” 


heck 
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“Peter killed a rat in the barn last Saturday with a stick.” 


| 


mie buam a stick 


Show that these verb modifiers can be placed in different 
positions in the sentence without changing the meaning. 
Ask questions about things that have happened in the past, 
before the children came to school. 

Teach the future in the same way, by beginning with ad- 
verbs and adverbial phrases of future time, as: to-morrow, 
next week, in a little while, pretty soon, etc. Ask a question 
of some one about the future, as “ What will you do after 
school?” Get the answer in signs, spelling, or any other way, 
and write it for the class, “ Annie will play after school,” and 
give the diagram-- 


w 
ll play 


tytin q 
uf ir 


Tell them that we begin a story or account with an expres- 
sion meaning past or future time, and, having once stated the 
time, we do not show it again except by the form of the verbs. 
You will have little trouble about your pupils’ understanding 
you, and not very much from their habit of writing in the 
present, though some of them at first may try to inflect these 
new tenses and write “he rans” or “ he will runs.” They will 
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easily stop this, though. Every day they have been building 
on the knowledge they already have, and these additions and 
changes to the verb seem easy and natural to them. 

Teaching “ they ” was much harder work than this. Practise, 
practise, practise, on this lesson, with the object of making 
your pupils think of what they have done or seen, and what 
they will do. Have them tell what they think will happen in 
various circumstances ; ask what they imagine persons and 
animals in pictures will do; and especially ask what they will 
do at home during the vacation, which must now be pretty 
near. Try to make them use the irregular verbs often. Have 
them copy the list in the back of the book and memorize it 
perfectly. 

This one lesson may last the class for weeks without wast- 
ing time, and, by a little ingenuity on the part of the teacher, 
without tirmg them. Unless the class has progressed with 
extraordinary rapidity, no attempt should be made to teach any 
other principles of language the first year. There are so 
many things that deaf children must know, and such constant 
need for review, that there will be no difficulty in filling all 
the time till vacation with useful work. For instance, you may 
teach the names of the various articles of clothing, of things 
in the dining-room and dormitories, the days of the week in 
order, etc., etc. A little prayer, “ Now I lay me,” would not 
be out of place. Simple poetry, such as hearing children of 
their age learn, or anything you wish, so it is good English, 
may be taught. 

On the other hand, if you have reached Lesson XII, and see 
that you cannot, before vacation, teach all that comes between, 
and the past and future tenses also, skip to them in time to 
spend at least two whole weeks on them before school closes. 
It will be bad for the class to have to do this, but not as bad 
as sending them home with no knowledge of these tenses. 
Next year review from the beginning, and thoroughly famil- 
iarize your class with what you omit. This may be necessary 
with very young children, who cannot learn the mechanical 
motions, and acquire the control of their muscles necessary for 
rapid writing. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


WHAT IS THE COMBINED SYSTEM ? 


An anonymous contributor to the columns of the Silent 
World, in commenting on the proceedings of the dozen con- 
ventions of the deaf held during the past summer, says they 
were almost unanimous in commending the “combined method 
of instruction.” He adds, “If they had only gone so far as 
to define what they meant by the ‘combined method, we 
should know just what the deaf themselves desire as between 
oral and sign instruction.” The italics are mine, and the idea 
suggested in this last clause will be referred to later. 

This writer then goes on to enumerate nine possible, per- 
haps actual, combinations of methods, and says that the term 
“combined ” has been applied to all the schools employing 
these several combinations. He then asks, “ Which of these 
forms of combined instruction do the deaf refer to in the reso- 
lutions adopted at their conventions?” Applying the term 
“method ” to each one of these nine “ combinations,” he asks, 
in conclusion, “ Which of these forms of the ‘ combined 
method’ they [the deaf] prefer?” The word “system ” does 
not appear in the article. I am somewhat reluctant to trespass 
upon the pages of the Annals with a discussion of this well- 
worn subject, and yet I think that an attempt to clear up the 
fog that certainly has seemed to surround the terms “Com- 
bined Method ” and “ Combined System ” in many of our edu- 
cational publications may be timely. 

I am satisfied that much of the confusion attaching to this 
subject has grown out of an unreflecting use of the word 
“ Method,” when the broader term “System,” should be em- 
ployed. Although the two words may in certain connections 
be interchangeable, and are even given as synonyms in some 
of the dictionaries, usage has clearly differentiated their sig- 
nificance. In the Century Dictionary “ System ” is defined as 
“An assemblage of facts, or of principles and conclusions, 
scientifically arranged, or disposed according to certain mutual 
relations, so as to form a complete whole: a connected view of 
all the truths or principles of some department of knowledge 
or action: Illustration :—a system of education.” In the 
same dictionary “ Method ” is defined as “The way or mode 
of doing or effecting something—as a method of instruction.” 


If a teacher of the deaf will direct his thoughts for a moment 
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to the terms Manual, Oral, Manual Alphabet, Auricular, and 
Combined, with the understanding that the word “ method” 
is to be coupled with the first four and never with the last, 
and that the word “system” is never to be coupled with the 
first four but only with the last, I think, in the light afforded 
by the two definitions just quoted, the subject will begin to 
clear up. 

I trust I shall not be considered as assuming too much 
when I claim to have invented and first used the term “ Com- 
bined System ” as applied to the education of the deaf, since 
I have the authority of the editor of the Annals for this. In 
his correspondence with Professor Bell and Dr. Noyes on the 
subject of classification of methods (see page 314 of the An- 
nals for October, 1893), Professor Fay alludes to my report 
on European schools in 1867, in which the schools I visited 
were classified under “ The Natural Method,” “ The Artificial 
Method,” and “ The Combined System.” 

It is with no little mortification that I find myself compelled 
to acknowledge that I was careless enough, in writing my re- 
port of 1867, to use in one or two places the term “Combined 
Method,” when I ought to have said, as I did in a large ma- 
jority of cases, “ Combined System.” If this inadvertence on 
my part hus been the occasion, in any degree, of the “fog” to 
which I have referred, I very humbly beg the indulgence and 
pardon of all my brethren in the profession. Indeed, while I 
am, so to speak, at the confessional, I will further acknowledge 
that at certain conferences and conventions, as well as in some 
of my earlier writings, I have used the words “method ” and 
“system” interchangeably, as I ought not to have done. I 
think, however, I have not erred in this respect during the 
past five years, and will venture to offer a prize to any one 
who will show that I have. 

In 1867 I classified those schools under the Combined Sys- 
tem in which “the sign-language is admitted as a valuable 
adjunct in all stages of deaf-mute instruction, if it is not ac- 
knowledged as the basis of education,” and I subdivided those 
schools as follows : 

A. Those institutions which make the sign-language and manual al- 
phabet the basis of their instructions, adding articulation to a greater 
or less extent. 

B. Those institutions which make articulation the basis of their in- 
struction, admitting signs freely to do the work which articulation fails 
to accomplish. 
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The use of pantomime and dactylology is, of course, much greater in 
schools of class A than in those of class B, while much more time in the 
aggregate is spent upon articulation in the latter than in the former. 


It will be interesting to know that at that time (1867) the 
schools of Paris, Brussels (girls), Bruges, Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Milan, Genoa, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Abo, Edin- 
burgh, and London were under class A, while the German 
schools of Weissenfels, Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich were under class B. 

In commenting on this classification I said : 

It must not be understood that in those institutions which I have 
thought proper to claim as employing the Combined System the im- 
portance accorded respectively to articulation and the language of pan- 
tomime is identical in all cases. To a harmony so complete, the suc- 
cessors of the belligerent opponents, Heinecke and De l’Epée, have not 
yet attained. A comparative view, however, of the institutions of 
Europe as at present conducted, shows great progress during the past 
twenty years towards unity of sentiment, and warrants the expectation 
that the day is not distant when the general elimination of all that is 
undesirable, coupled with the adoption of all that experience has proved 
to be useful, shall put an end to the unhappy differences, the origin of 
which must ever dim the lustre of names justly inscribed on the roll of 
fame as benefactors of mankind. 


It is to be regretted that the hope I thus expressed twenty- 
seven years ago has not, as yet, been realized. The influence 
of the action of the Milan Congress has operated against the 
attainment of this happy result; but there are unmistakable 
evidences of a strong drift of sentiment within the past two 
or three years, especially among the educated deaf, towards a 
combination of methods. All who have read Mr. Veditz’s 
valuable summaries of news concerning the deaf in Europe, 
which have appeared in the Hxponent, will have observed how 
earnestly the deaf in Germany and France are urging the 
adoption in the schools of those countries of some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Manual Method. 

But I am wandering a little from the object with which I 
set out, which was not to discuss the merits of the Combined 
System, but to show what it is, and “ what the deaf themselves 
desire” in supporting it, as they are now doing pretty much 
the world over. 

At the beginning of this article I italicized the quoted 
words, “as between oral and sign instruction.” If I under- 
stand the attitude of the deaf in this matter, they raise no 
question “as between” the several methods now in use. They 
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are as anxious as any fair-minded oralist can be to have the 
members of their class secure as much speech as they can use 
with success. They make no objection to auricular training, 
where there is sufficient hearing to make this successful. 
They rejoice in that full and persistent use of the manual 
alphabet which is known to promote the acquisition of idio- 
matic and correct verbal language. Ido not think many of 
them approve of what is called the “ Manual Alphabet Method,” 
and since the writing of this article was commenced I have 
received very decided testimony from one of the most intelli- 
gent graduates of the Rochester School in favor of a system 
which does not exclude the language of signs. 

That the educated deaf approve of a judicious and some- 
what liberal use of signs, and that their sentiment, as a class, 
is in favor of their introduction into schools from which they 
are now excluded, goes without saying. 

So it would seem “the deaf desire” that the several ap- 
proved methods of instruction—i. e., the various “ways or 
modes of doing or effecting” the education of members of 
their class—shall be “scientifically arranged, or disposed ac- 
cording to certain mutual relations, so as to form a complete 
whole.” A scientific arrangement would certainly not permit 
the continuance of a child under the pure oral method when 
its speech was found to be of that imperfect sort which would 
be likely to involve it in constant misunderstanding, and secure 
for it repulsion and avoidance in general society. 

The deaf in general agree with Hill, the great oral teacher 
of Weissenfels, Germany, that “to banish the language of 
natural signs from the school-room, and limit ourselves to 
articulation, * * * is contrary tonature and repugnant to 
the rules of sound educational science.” 

The writer in the Silent World, to whom reference has been 
made, asks which of nine different forms of the “combined 
method” the deaf prefer. I think the answer is not hard to 
find. First, they do not prefer a combined method at all. 
They urge a combination of methods, and they believe that 
any combination is better than to force the deaf, as a class, on 
the procrustean bed of a single method. The deaf are per- 
fectly aware that no given form of combination can be pre- 
scribed which will be practicable in all places and under 
all circumstances. They are also aware that one of the chief 
merits of the Combined System is that under it many “ scien- 
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tific arrangements ” of methods are possible, and that in such 
a work as the education of many individuals, no one of whom 
is the exact counterpart of any other, it possesses two ele- 
ments of the greatest value—elasticity and adaptability. 

If I read the mind of the educated deaf correctly from the 
resolutions and publications of their conventions in this 
country and in Europe, they think it is high time that those 
who have thus far advocated and practised oralism exclusively 
should rise above the narrow policy of using only a single 
method, and should be willing to elevate their work into a 
system by the employment of features of demonstrated value 
they may easily borrow from the Manual Method. 


EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


A VISIT TO ROCHESTER AND MT. AIRY. 


An earnest desire to investigate for myself and learn all that 
I could of the other side of the much-discussed question of 
methods of instructing the deaf, other than those in ordinary 


use in eclectic schools, led to my seizing upon the first oppor- 
tunity that offered for satisfying myself. Though my time 
was limited, personal investigation revealed to me more than 
months of reading had taught me. 

My skepticism concerning the value of other methods than 
those most in use in our schools was largely due to the foolish 
system by which I had at one time been tortured into using 
speech. I am not certain I can give you any idea of the 
tediousness of the process, as I made it a point to forget the 
whole disagreeable proceeding as speedily as circumstances 
would allow. But it was after the style of ba, be, bi, bo, bu, 
fa, fe, fi, fo, fu, and so on through the weary length of the 
alphabet and to the very limits of my patience. What I wanted 
was to read and talk. I imagined I had gotten beyond the 
infantile coos and goo, goos of that period, and possessed 
strong opinions of my ability to express myself like other 
rational beings. 

Then there were those symbols of Visible Speech! The 
less said of them, as they impressed me at that time, the bet- 
ter. I looked upon them as another form of torture devised 
by my superiors, and, though a dutiful spirit of obedience 
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induced me to attempt to master them, I cannot say I was 
successful. I have yet among my cherished school-day pos- 
sessions a letter written to me in those symbols. Though I 
was just from the school-room when I received it, the only 
thing contained in it of which I am certain is my own surname 
at the beginning, the writer’s full name at the end, and the 
place from which it came, but that I discovered by a diligent 
scanning of the post-mark. I am still waiting to learn all that 
comes between those two names. May the writer never dis- 
cover upon what stony ground her carefully sown symbols 
fell! I keep it not only as a curiosity, but as a memento of 
the patience of the much-tried teacher who wrote it. 

Such having been my experience, what wonder that there 
developed in my mind a great doubt of the success of the 
method when applied to others totally devoid of speech and 
language, as I was not ; and when it was said that they were 
to be taught wholly by that method, like many others who 
had passed through very much the same processes as my- 
self, I stood amazed and horrified. But as one after another 
of my friends renounced their faith in old-established customs, 
so to speak, and labored with me faithfully and diligently, I 
was gradually reduced to the condition where I had no decided 
opinion on the subject. So I started out upon my tour of in- 
vestigation unprejudiced, with a desire for information, and 
with no wish to criticise unfavorably. 

Having heard a great deal of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, my first stop was made there, where I received from 
every person connected with the place a most cordial wel- 
come. Punctuality, order, neatness, are marked character- 
istics of this school; but above all else are invariable cheer- 
fulness, gentleness, and loving-kindness most marked, from 
the head to the tiniest child in the buildings. Example is 
everything among such children, and that the examples always 
before them are good was proved by the behavior of the 
children ; among them I saw no rudeness, no ill-humor, and 
not a cross face during the entire time of my visit. The 
homelikeness of the family life is charming. What the 
teachers and officers are at all times to the children, I noticed 
the older pupils were to the younger in the dining-room and 
upon the playground—guardians, instructors, and friends. 
There was no coddling, but a sincere affection and personal 
interest in each child had the effect of developing in them an 
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open-heartedness and frankness often lacking among pupils in 
such schools. It had, in short, the same effect upon the 
children as the sun has upon the flowers, and as naturally as 
the blossoms turn to the light, and thrive, so do these children 
expand in the atmosphere of love which surrounds them. 
Supervision, though close, is not obtrusive. 

The design of my visit was to note methods and observe 
results. I have dwelt at length upon the atmosphere of the 
place, because it was the first thing to impress me most 
forcibly, and the longer I remained, the more certain I became 
that it was as much owing to example and precept, as any- 
thing else, that the unique methods of instruction employed 
here were so very successful. 

During the entire time of my visit I saw not one sign, 
though I mingled freely with the officers and children from 
the time of their assembling for morning prayers until they 
dispersed for the night. Nor did I see semi-signing. They 
do not say they cannot use signs through ignorance of them ; 
they simply prefer spelling to. the use of signs, realizing full 
well the great advantages it has in a freer use of English. 
And the freedom with which they use it is very surprising, 
and the correctness highly gratifying. In the dormitories, in 
the dining-room, at morning prayers, in chapel exercises, in 
the school-rooms and shops, upon the play-grounds, every- 
where, from the youngest to the oldest I saw only spelling or 
speech-reading, and it varied only according to the degree of 
knowledge possessed by each individual. I saw little ones 
taught connected sentences by their elders, whose patience 
seemed endless, while at play. At the dining-table I watched 
a four-year-old taught to spell correctly “I want some milk ” 
before she was allowed the desired article of diet, by the 
young lady at the head of the table, who was one of this 
year’s graduates, and had herself been taught by that method 
since the day of her entrance into the school. 

All the spelling was very clear and intelligible, and I noticed 
no lack of comprehension, though now and then a puzzled 
expression would flit over a face; but they wait for the com- 
pletion of each sentence and appear to gather the desired in- 
formation from the context of the whole, just as we do in 
reading when we come to an unusual word. The amount of 
expression it is possible to throw into a spelled discourse or 
conversation is surprising ; the shades of meaning and degrees 
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of feeling that can in that manner be conveyed to the listener 
are many—almost as many, when the speller has an expressive 
face, as it is possible to render by modulation of the voice in 
speaking. 

I had the pleasure of attending the banquet of the “ Lambda 
Phi Phi,” a debating society composed of some forty mem- 
bers. The entire proceedings, from the president’s welcoming 
address to the final farewells, were conducted by spelling. It 
was never continued so long as to become wearisome, and 
another preventive of weariness was the arrangement of the 
lights. Toasts and responses, essays and speeches, some of 
them quite lengthy, were all given by spelling. The language 
used was quite correct; the sentiments expressed, very appro- 
priate. The toasts and their responses were happy and not 
infrequently witty, and apparently as much appreciated as by 
any party of hearing people. The manners of the members 
of the society were charmingly well-bred, and betokened a 
careful training in the every-day courtesies of life. 

The children are remarkably light-footed, and the school- 
rooms very quiet. I could not discover that there were any 
stringent rules about sitting erect with arms folded, and 
other disturbing regulations, calculated to crush the spirits of 
the children and wear out the patience of the teachers. 

The school is divided into departments—Kindergarten, 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High Class. 

Of them all, I think the Kindergarten was by far the most 
interesting. It is, I believe,a comparatively new departure, 
in a school for the deaf, but there can be no doubt of its suc- 
cess as used here. It was a most beautiful sight to watch the 
little ones at their lessons—to them but a series of games, into 
which they entered with zest and unflagging interest. Very 
little use is made of crayon or pencils here in the first years, 
spelling being preferred. Among these, as among the higher 
grades, are to be found anumber who speak well and read the 
lips with great facility. 

To one of these Kindergarten classes I spelled a story of 
the experiences of a boy and a rabbit, which had some quite 
exciting escapades ; at the close of the narrative, all had, ap- 
parently, forgotten the rabbit in their interest in the thrilling 
events connected with the boy, but one ten-year-old, who evi- 
dently has the making of a lawyer in him, asked, “Did he 
catch the rabbit ?” 
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The classes and teachers change every forty minutes, so that 
those who speak have av opportunity to grow accustomed to 
the lips of each teacher. I saw no Visible-Speech symbols or 
grammatical symbols in use, though I believe the majority of 
the teachers are conversant with the Visible-Speech symbols. 
The method of instruction in speech appeared to me to be 
most natural and gradual, while those with an ability to use 
spoken language were expected and encouraged to do so upon 
all occasions. At morning prayers I observed that all who could 
articulate recited the Lord’s prayer orally, an officer taking the 
lead, while the others spelled, the two methods of communi- 
cation are so closely allied here. 

All exercises are made subservient to the use of English, but 
the classes are so small that the progress made is remarkably 
rapid, which is but natural where spelled language is so con- 
stantly in use everywhere. 

In industrial education the pupils receive as thorough a 
training as at any other school, though the trades taught are 
not as numerous as in some-schools for the deaf. The print- 
ing-office, where a number of the boys are employed, is a model 
of neatness and convenience, and, though small, it turns out 
an immense amount of very fine work. 

I was particularly interested in the sewing-room, where the 
girls receive instruction in that useful art. It is one of the 
best equipped and arranged rooms for the purpose I have yet 
had the pleasure of visiting ; the rule, “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” is in force. The teacher in charge 
appreciates the importance of needlework, and only the best 
is accepted here, as in all other departments. 

Some examples of the work of the drawing-class were shown 
me. It is a pleasure to note that the questionable practice of 
drawing from copies and the flat is not favored here, models 
and objects predominating, which, according to the best 
European and American artists, is the only true way to de- 
velop artistic talent and originality of design. 

My reception at Mt. Airy was no less cordial than at 
Rochester. 

The place is appropriately named, for it catches all the 
breezes that blow, and though the buildings cannot be called 
light and airy as to materials, the name does not belie them 
as to the plan of construction. 

In arrangement of buildings, finish, and general con- 
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veniences everywhere, it may be called the model school of 
its size in America. The entrance into the chief building, the 
Advanced Oral department, is calculated to impress one most 
favorably, by its severe simplicity and substantiality. The 
plan of divisions into departments could hardly be improved 
upon. The supervision everywhere is admirable. 

Since the session of 1892-’93 all new pupils have been 
placed first in the Primary Oral department, and it has been 
discovered that a much larger percentage than was formerly 
believed can be taught to speak and be taught by speech. To 
this department I paid particular attention and in it was much 
interested. 

None of the classes are large, ten being the average num- 
ber; under the method of instruction pursued it could not be 
otherwise and be successful. The children vary in degree of 
mental capacity as much as in any other school, and the 
teacher’s success with each individual varies accordingly; but 
the classification, of course, is better than is possible where a 
larger class is ass'gned to one teacher. 

Beginning with the lowest classes, I followed them up 
grade by grade. Among the brighter children the success 
attained was truly surprising, and could scarcely have been 
better under the manual system. In action-writing they were 
as far advanced as other children in the same grades in a 
manual school. Perfect order is maintained. The children 
respond readily to all their teachers may say that is within 
the range of their comprehension, as do all other children. 
Their power of lip-reading is wonderful; it impressed me that 
in many instances they understood perfectly what was said 
to them, and that only their inability to articulate freely pre- 
vented them responding orally as readily as they did by 
writing. Comparing there little ones with those at Rochester 
of the same grade, I am of the opinion that finger-spelling 
would have aided and not retarded them many times in 
various ways. 

I am pleased to testify here to the perfect frankness of the 
teachers and principal of this department regarding each 
child concerning whom special inquiries were made, and re- 
garding the degree of success and failure under the oral 
method, and their honest convictions of capabilities in educat- 
ing the deaf. There was no attempt to keep in the fore- 
ground only the shining examples of success; the failures 
were as quickly pointed out and as frankly spoken of. 
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In this department the wonderful effectiveness of the “ five- 
slate system” was demonstrated to me by its originator, Miss 
Barry. 

From the Primary Oral to the Advanced Oral department 
was a natural transition for one desiring to follow the children 
grade by grade, and here I looked for results, not causes, and 
they were very gratifying. Of course, here, as elsewhere, the 
degree of success varies, but none can be called complete fail- 
ures. There are some remarkably expert lip-readers here, as 
is natural to expect after years of constant drill in the art. 

Their studies are as advanced and as well conducted here as 
in any other school. Their language is good, their ability to 
communicate orally satisfactory, and the freedom with which 
they articulate encouraging to their teachers and friends and 
themselves. Their voices may not all be agreeable, but 
what of it? There are thousands of people with all their 
faculties who, if they stopped to consider the sound of their 
voices, would never speak again. 

All school-room exercises are conducted orally and by lip- 
reading. Signs have not entirely disappeared from this de- 
partment, but they are rarely used by the children, who prefer 
spelling unless they speak to one another. Among the instruc- 
tors signs are not used. Their example will do much towards 
abolishing them altogether eventually; they would perhaps 
have become but a memory here before now but that a num- 
ber of the children were transferred to this department from 
the manual department, where, until very recently, signs have 
been permitted as the chief means to an end. It will be many 
years, however, before they cease from troubling at Mt. Airy, 
which place is by no means alone in its new regulations. 

The daily chapel exercises in the Advanced Oral department 
are conducted by the superintendent orally. The reading of 
a chapter from the Bible did not arouse in the pupils the in- 
terest and alertness shown when a résumé of the day’s news 
was given. Dictation is a most difficult thing for lip-readers, 
and one at which few are ever successful, I believe. The read- 
ing of the Beatitudes and the Ten Commandments, which 
were upon large charts, interested them, und the concert reci- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer was entered into earnestly. An 
oral address upon the Ontario school, pupils, sports, and cli- 
mate, called from them many questions. In the school-rooms 
visited later, some, when requested to do so, gave the main 
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features of the address, showing that they had followed and 
understood the speaker. 

The most advanced class interested me greatly. They were 
an exceptionally intelligent class of young people. Their edu- 
cation had been well advanced and their range of information 
was quite extensive. Their reading had covered much ground, 
and books and authors were discussed by them with much ela- 
tion and intelligence. Like all such classes, this may be con- 
sidered a selected class, and but exemplified the old adage of 
the survival of the fittest, many of those who had entered the 
contest with them having dropped out or been left in the rear 
in their steady march of progress. Here, as in the Primary 
Oral department, no attempt to hoodwink the visiting public 
or educators is made. Though much is claimed for the grad- 
uates of this department, the impossible is not assumed. It 
will certainly be surprising if the graduates do not make good 
use of their education and powers of speech and lip-reading 
after leaving school, and meet their fellow-men upon an almost 
equal footing. Indeed, EF consider the work accomplished in 
this department quite equal to any done in manual schools. 

I mention the Manual department last, not because it is 
of least importance, but because we are all familiar with the 
methods employed in such a school. The children here have 
been found incapable of profiting by oral instruction for one 
cause or another. In some cases it has been owing to lack of 
mental ability ; but as a class the children appear fully as in- 
telligent as those in the other departments. They have most 
excellent instructors. You can find here, probably, a class 
into which are collected the dullest children of any school of 
the kind in America, yet the progress they had made in lan- 
guage-writing by the assistance of the “‘five-slate system” was 
astonishing. The method of teaching numbers in this depart- 
ment was also of more than passing interest. The highest 
classes were quite as advanced as those in any other school. 
The course of reading pursued in the Mt. Airy and Rochester 
schools is of incalculable benefit to the children. 

Now that an edict has been issued practically banishing 
signs from the school-rooms and requiring spelled language 
in its place, the advancement promises to be even greater than 
heretofore. Before addressing the pupils in their assembly 
room, they were given the choice between signs and spelling. 
The call for a spelled discourse was so overwhelming, it was 
easy to see that they already realized the importance and need 
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of English at all times. The Sunday afternoon service was 
conducted by spelling. No preacher ever had a more attentive 
congregation than the principal who led this service ; probably 
because it was not a cut and dried sermon. First one and 
then another was called upon to explain a word or phrase he 
used, and nothing was passed over until it was clearly demon- 
strated that the subject was understood. 

Though order is always desirable, it is not made paramount 
to all other things; child nature is too well understood here 
for cast-iron rules of a line of conduct to be made or carried 
out, and, as a result, the children are eager, ambitious, and 
perfectly natural. In the home-life of the school, among the 
older children, though supervision is as close as elsewhere, 
they feel in a great measure upon their personal honor for 
good behavior. 

The airy dormitories, cozy private rooms, delightful sitting- 
rooms, roomy play-rooms, and extensive play-grounds, make 
the hours out of school very pleasurable. At meal times they 
are assembled in beautiful, well-appointed dining-rooms. Each 
table constitutes a family, and the table appointments and 
manners are those of a well-regulated household. 

There is no discrimination made in the departments. If 
one has a party or other entertainment, the others will also 
have the same, though it may not occur at the same hour or 
place, and the sports and pastimes of one are allowed to all, 
according to their age and capabilities. 

The Art department of the Mt. Airy School is worthy of more 
than a passing glance. The methods in use are those of most 
regular schools of design, and the pupils are given a good 
foundation upon which to build in future years, should they 
desire to employ it either in a trade or profession. 

In the industrial training to be received here the deaf of the 
great State of Pennsylvania are also most fortunate. 

The possibility of abolishing signs from the class-rooms and 
play-grounds, and surrounding the deaf with the English lan- 
guage, and making it wonderfully effective and successful as 
a method of education, has been demonstrated in one place at 
least. That it can be done in a larger school as successfully 
as at Rochester has yet to be proved, but, with the same unity 
of purpose and harmonious working of all concerned, there is 
no reason to fear it will not be equally successful in time. 

SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 


Instructor in the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE ADULT DEAF TOWARDS 
PURE ORALISM. 


Tue intelligent adult deaf favor every effort to preserve and 
improve natural speech. Those who have it know that it is 
priceless. Those who once have had it lament its loss. Those 
who never have had it feel their deprivation by contrast. Many 
among them perceive and regret that too little attention was paid 
to speech when they were pupils, and they rejoice at the change 
which is coming over all our schools in this respect. These 
are also the opinions of the deaf in regard to the treatment of 
defective hearing and to training in the art of understanding 
speech by sight. While, for reasons to be shown, the deaf are 
not given to expressing the above opinions, every one ac- 
quainted with large numbers of them knows that they do hold 
the same. 

THE DEAF OPPOSE PURE ORALISM. 

To the deaf, pure oralism means that method of teaching the 
deaf which has speech and the understanding of speech by 
vision as primary objects ; and endeavors to teach all the deaf 
to speak, and to teach them all branches of knowledge by 
speech ; and forbids, and by all means in its power prevents, 
the use of a manual alphabet and of signs. No fact is more 
observable with regard to the adult deaf than that they are 
unitedly opposed to this theory of teaching. Not only in 
America, but in countries where pure oralism has full or great 
sway, as England, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, the adult deaf make this opposition known by voice, pen, 
and public action, often in organized bodies. Not only former 
pupils of schools not pure oral, but also those of pure oral 
schools themselves join in this opposition. In a word, it is 
practically the universal attitude of the adult deaf. The ex- 
ceptions are individuals belonging to certain groups noted 


below. 
THIS OPPOSITION UNFORTUNATE. 


It is certainly unfortunate that the adult deaf thus oppose 
a method of teaching which has gained the support of many 
able and enthusiastic persons. It cannot be an inspiring 
thought to any honest teacher to feel that his pupils will con- 
demn his method as soon as they reach years of discretion and 


experience in life. Therefore 
44 
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THIS OPPOSITION DESERVES NOTICE. 


The opinions of the adult deaf as to what is best for deaf 
pupils ought not to be ignored by those who profess to be un- 
selfishly laboring for their good. They should be taken up 
and considered, and only dismissed when they are found to be 
not well based in reason and in experience. In order to un- 
derstand the opposition of the deaf to pure oralism we must 
know what are the 

CAUSES OF THIS OPPOSITION. 

To set forth some of these causes is the object of this paper. 
If the causes are found to be trivial, then the claim of the deaf 
to be able to judge of their own needs may be dismissed, and 
the problem of educating them worked out without regard to 
what they now or soon will think and feel about it. But if 
the causes are found to rest solidly in reason and experience 
in life, then the attitude of the deaf can by no means be for 
long ignored or discredited. If it has truth to back it, or a 
measure of truth, by just so much it will in time have due 
effect. Let, first, the 


CAUSES ASSIGNED BY PURE ORALISTS 


be noted. So far as appears, they are two innumber. One is 
that the deaf are not capable of judging about their own con- 
dition and its best needs. This may be true of the deaf as 
pupils. It would be equally true of hearing pupils. But is it 
true of the adult deaf? On the contrary, does not personal 
acquaintance with them, as well as the work they are doing 
in the world, prove that they possess as good judgment in 
the affairs of life as other bodies of men in like circum- 
stances? Why, then, should their judgment be reckoned of 
no value in this single direction? Do they not know where 
the troubles of life pinch them? Dismissing them with the re- 
mark that they do not is too much like giving the man with 
the tight boots a bland assurance that the pain is in his heel, 
and not, as his very soul asserts, in the infernal corn seated 
between his little toe and its neighbor. The second cause 
assigned by pure oralists is that the deaf are morbid. This 
was the one lately given by the principal of a pure oral school 
when a large number of her former pupils joined in a petition 
to the legislature praying for the establishment of a school 
which should give the deaf the freedom and advantages which 
they asserted lay in a combination of methods. This cause, 
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if true, is still more mortifying to the adult deaf and their friends. 
Deaf children are probably more open to this charge than hear- 
ing. The hardships that caused their deafness probably affect 
the clearness of theirminds. But does that diseased condition 
continue through life and sway the minds of the educated 
adult deaf? Let them be judged as before, by their works. 
Does not the work they are doing, the positions they fill, and 
the infrequency of their presence in asylums of any kind,—in 
a word, the degree of their success in life,—prove that they 
have minds as sane as those of their hearing neighbors in like 
conditions ? 

It will be observed that both the causes assigned by pure 
oralists can stand only by disparaging and discrediting 
the adult deaf, including their own former pupils, as a 
class generally incapable and diseased. This is certainly a 
melancholy conclusion. But may we not escape it,—may not 


THE TRUE CAUSES 


lie deeper, and make their assertion consistent with capacity 
and sanity on the part of the adult deaf? If we enter into 
their lives, may we not find that their opinions, like the opin- 
ions of other people, are the inevitable outgrowth of their ex- 
periences? It is in those experiences that this article seeks 
to find the true causes of the opposition of the deaf to pure 
oralism. The experiences will be largely given in the shape 
of concrete examples. Every one of these examples is “ taken 
from life.” Name, date, and place can, and, if it were con- 
sistent with kindness, would in each case be given. It may 
be objected that an example here and there proves little. The 
reply is that each example is a type,—it can be duplicated 
over and over by the writer and by others familiar with the 
deaf. The first of the causes claimed as the true ones is 


THE FREQUENT INADEQUACY OF MECHANICAL SPEECH. 


Pure-orally taught adults are generally accompanied in so- 
ciety by hearing associates, whom I shall designate as fa- 
miliars. From long intercourse the deaf person and the 
familiar understand each other’s peculiarities of utterance. 
Sometimes the familiar is a hired companion, but oftener he 
is a relative or friend. The relation is similar to that which 
exists between a deaf person and one who knows the manual 
alphabet, in that they are mutually initiated. 

A lady, congenitally deaf, and having received the highest 
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pure oral training, was at a country inn, in company with a 
familiar. The innkeepers were uneducated but observant. 
They afterwards described their impressions, one } saying : 

“They got along pretty well together. An’ twuz wonder- 
ful! She couldn’t hear, but she watched his face clws when he 
talked, and she understood a good deal what he said. An’ 
she couldn't talk nuther, but she made noises with her mouth 
an’ he could understand ’em, tew!” It will be observed that 
this is testimony of the highest character, since it is honest 
ignorance describing merely sense-perceptions. 

Again, at an evening party, a lady visiting in the town and 
a stranger to most of the party said to a teacher of the deaf: 

“Do you know Miss ———, of my town?” The teacher 
said he did not, and the lady went on: 

“‘She was born deaf. I have known her from a child. She 
has just finished her schooling at —— [naming one of the 
prominent pure oral schools], and is at home. I often meet 
her. She is very bright and pleasant.” The teacher expressed 
his interest, and asked : 

“ How well does she speak ?” 

“Oh,” said the lady, with a little moue and shrug, “ I feared 
you would ask me that. The fact is her utterance is such 
that every one shrinks from speaking to her in a company, 
knowing that her reply will draw all eyes upon them.” Here, 
again, the testimony is of the highest character, coming as it 
does from an educated person and given with the reluctance 
of a friend. 

The effect upon the innkeepers and upon this lady gives 
fairly the effect upon the public of many cases of utter- 
ance by the congenitally deaf. But the point I seek to bring 
out by these examples is, What is the effect on those deaf’ per- 
sons themselves? Few, if any, of them can take many steps: 
on the rugged path of life outside their schools before reach- 
ing the bitter conviction that their utterance is but a stiff im- 
itation of human speech, unintelligible or disagreeable, or both, 
to most persons except their familiars. What, then, is the 
effect upon them? Can it be anything but disgust and dis- 
couragement with efforts to use their utterance except with 
familiars? Evidently not, if they are ordinarily sensitive. 
What will be their impulse? Inevitably they will pitch upon 
the pencil, a manual alphabet, or natural signs, as a more cer- 
tain and less unpleasant means of communication to hearing 
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people, and, quite as inevitably, human desires will impel them 
to seek the society of others who have the same or like disa- 
bilities. 

When oral graduates come to this parting of the ways, 
there are three things that may keep them in the straight and 
narrow path of pure oralism. The first is wealth. A recent 
practical philosopher says that a good bank account is man’s 
best friend, and the saying has special force when it comes to 
the deaf. In cases like the two above, if they have money 
they are sure to have associates who will bear with their 
peculiar utterance cheerfully, and if company palls or fails 
they still will have the independence and entertainment that 
money supplies. Ina suburb of Boston, last summer, a lady 
told me of a neighbor living in a splendid house across the 
way. He was just come of age, and had become deaf a year 
before. He relied on lip-reading and writing, knowing noth- 
ing of other means of conversation. He was handsome and 
bright and she knew him well. I asked if he was happy. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, her face wreathed in appreciative 
smiles, ‘he is rich. He has horses; paints a little; has ac- 
quaintances in plenty; can go anywhere and do anything he 
pleases. Why! it makes all the difference in the world.” 

Again, suppose oral graduates have genius, or talent ap- 
proaching it. Then, also, they will have the friends, or, fail- 
ing them, the independence, higher and sweeter than that 
which money confers, flowing from absorption in delightful 
labors. They can feel with immortal Milton,— 

Mid books and papers in my study pent, 

If this be exile, sweet is banishment. 
Of such is Humphrey Moore, though he was never taught 
orally. 

Lastly, when living in a large circle of relatives or friends 
who have enthusiastically adopted oral principles, oral gradu- 
ates will be under little temptation to depart from them. 

If an adult deaf person can be found preaching and prac- 
tising pure oralism, he will almost surely be among one of 
these three groups. But how is it with the vast majority of 
the deaf whom no such happy lot befalls—who have neither 
the entertainments of wealth nor the resources of genius nor 
the happy immunity of a protected environment? How is it 
in cases like the following: 

A married deaf couple were recently astaulted in a Boston 
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tenement by a thief, while both slept. The man bravely rose 
up and beat off his assailant, and by cries aroused his neigh- 
bors and the police. Next morning the Boston daily papers 
described the couple in staring headlines as “ deaf and dumb,” 
“ deaf-mutes,” and said the neighbors mistook the cries for 
“dogs barking in the house.” The Associated Press des- 
patches to all centres again described the couple as “ deaf and 
dumb.” Now, this couple were graduates of a pure oral 
school. Why, then, all this prominence of dumbness? Did 
they or did they not use what speech the school had conferred 
upon them? If they did not, then it was useless to them in 
a supreme moment. If they did, then it was equally useless, 
for it was not understood'by “ the intelligent reporters ” nor 
by the police,—their uncouth utterances only conveyed the 
impression that they were “deaf and dumb.” How long did 
it take this couple, after they left school, to discover that their 
speech was speech only to themselves and to those who bred 
them? What did they do then? They fell back on natural 
signs, and for sympathy they married one another. All these 
are natural inferences; they are also ascertained facts. One 
who has known them during and since their school days says 
“ their education is very poor, and to get to an understanding 
with them one must be acquainted with the natural signs 
generally used by the pupils of that (the said pure oral) school.” 
Is, then, the judgment of the deaf poor when they think that 
all the years of time, toil, and trouble lavished in the Sisyphean 
effort to endow this couple with speech would have been 
better spent upon their mental development ?. And is it with- 
out reason that the deaf, finding themselves in the pass this 
couple were in, or seeing their friends struggling through it, 
fail to be convinced of the truth of the recent, complacent, 
sweeping dictum that “ oral methods are sufficient ?” 

The second of what are claimed to be the true causes of the 
attitude of the adult deaf is 

THE LIMITATIONS OF LIP-READING. 

In an evening party of hearing persons in a metropolitan 
city was a lady entirely similar to the two above mentioned. 
She was accompanied by a familiar. The two practised pure 
oralism. The party was an elegant social affair, composed of 
the most refined and intelligent people of that city. It had 
nothing to do with the deaf. Now, when the familiar talked to 
the lady and she did not understand, he would frown, and shake 
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his head, and by his manner chide her while he repeated,— 
and the company stood by noticing it all with polite though 
forced composure. How did the lady feel during these epi- 
sodes? If she was sensitive,—she certainly is in other 
respects,—was she not keenly conscious of the fact that she 
was importing kindergarten features into that elegant com- 
pany, and thus offending the first canon of good society, which 
is that all shall be consonant and none outré ? 

Again, in a summer hotel was a fourth young lady entirely 
similar to the three above and likewise supported by a pure- 
oral familiar. At breakfast one of the guests told how he had 
collected a tin can full of black-bass bait the night before but 
that some miscreant had pulled off the lid during the night 
and all his precious bugs, beetles, and frogs had scattered over 
land and water. All laughed. The young lady looked in- 
quiringly at her familiar. The latter began to tell the story 
to her. The whole table ceased to ply knife and fork and 
watched the process and waited for the effect. Soon the 
familiar’: came to the word “frog,” at which the lady stuck 
hopelessly. Then the familiar began the usual repetitions, 
frog—frog —rroa—F ROG—rroe—/frog—frog, and so on, di- 
minuendo ad crescendo, crescendo ad diminuendo. But mean- 
time there was no diminuendo in the emotions of the guests. 
Their part, beginning in interest and sympathy, mounted suc- 
cessively to suspense, pity, commiseration—until at last one 
merciful soul could stand it no longer, and, lifting a hand at 
her seat across the table, spelled to the lady f-r-o-g—and, 
presto! the lady’s face grew radiant with comprehension, the 
familiar sought refuge in subsidence and perspiration, and the 
whole company dropped off the tenter-hooks with sighs of 
relief. Now, how did this lady—she is a true lady—feel, in 
and after such occurrences? Let all delicate and intelligent 
minds give answer. 

The third cause of the attitude of the adult deaf claimed to 
be true is that in one to them most important direction 

PURE ORALISM DENIES THE DEAF CHANCES OF EMPLOYMENT. 

In schools using a combination of methods some adult deaf 
persons have almost always been employed. They have been 
cooks, scullions, hostlers, gardeners, seamstresses, matrons, 
monitors, supervisors, and teachers of every grade. Since the 
establishment of collegiate instruction among them, not a few 
have reached the highest places in the profession, being to-day 
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teachers of the highest classes and principals of leading insti- 
tutions. This they have done and are doing, not only with the 
approbation but by the choice of hearing principals and direc- 
tors, who have deemed them better fitted to fill these places 
than any hearing persons then obtainable. Now, under pure 
oralism, all this must cease. It is one of the tenets of that 
creed that no deaf person should be employed in any school 
for the deaf in any capacity whatever. Pedagogy is the only 
one of the learned professions that is open to any considerable 
number of the deaf. Pure oralism would shut them out from 
it even more rigidly than they are shut out from medicine and 
law. It asks all deaf persons now employed as above to leave, 
and, moreover, to yield their support to a plan which shall bar 
out all deaf persons who might in time succeed them. Is not 
this asking much of the deaf? Ought not pure oralists to be 
able to show them most indubitable justification for such a 
request? Only one such showing might command success. 
If pure oralists could bring the deaf to see by their own expe- 
rience in life that pure oralism makes the great mass of the 
deaf wiser, happier, and more prosperous than any other 
method or combination of methods, then, indeed, the deaf 
might fairly be called upon to vote to banish themselves and 
future generations of the deaf from the career of education 
and all its services. The deaf by no means consider that such 
a showing has yet been made in this or any other land. 

The fourth cause claimed as true is that 

PURE ORALISM OFTEN MILITATES AGAINST HAPPINESS. 

Happiness, after all, is the one end for which all mankind 
strives. ‘The deaf are no exception to the rule. Happiness is 
the fruition of all one’s tastes, desires, and faculties. Its 
largest factor is the enjoyment of social instincts. Under a 
combination of methods the adult deaf in a measure obtain it, 
both among the hearing and among themselves. In the inter- 
vals of daily toil they meet and enjoy social converse, wit and 
humor, dramas, debates, and intellectual and religious exer- 
cises of every sort. Oralists sometimes admit the value of 
these meetings. Said one of its prominent promoters, speak- 
ing of a certain deaf missionary among the deaf, “ He is doing 
a good work. His efforts are helpful and his influence ele- 
vating ; his lectures, too, are excellent—in fact, he is the White- 
field of the deaf.” ‘“ Well,” said I, “what will the deaf do for 
aid and comfort like this when you have abolished the sign- 
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language?” “Oh,” he replied, “we shall have to wait a long 
time for that,”—a statement in which we perfectly agreed. 

But the theory of pure oralism forbids the deaf such indul- 
gencies. After educating the deaf man, it would have him live 
among the hearing alone. From a scientific standpoint its 
position may be sound. From that point the adult deaf should 
not assemble, much less form social friendships, far less marry. 
From that point, when pure oralism has polished each deaf 
person to its utmost and set each in his separate niche among 
the hearing, there should he stay, remote from, oblivious to 
those whom life affects as life affects him, as an island in the 
Pacific to an island in the Atlantic. That is science. But is 
science the whole of life? Shall we allow for nothing in the 
human being that is not scientific? Will the mass of these 
deaf persons so isolated be happy? Alas! no. Evidence ac- 
cumulates with every sunset that they cry out with the poet: 

We are not cunning casts of clay ! 
Let science say we are,—and then ? 
What matters science unto men ? 

The deaf do look at their case from the cool pinnacles of 
science, but they insist, also, on viewing it from the warm pre- 
cincts of religion, humanity, and love. More than five hun- 
dred graduates of pure oral schools met in Berlin last summer, 
and held exercises in the sign-language,—-this in Germany, a 
country that has done all that bureaucracy and autocracy can 
do to stamp out that language. 

“ Alas!” sighs an American pure-oral graduate, “we are 
mongrels, fitted to enjoy freely neither the society of the hear- 
ing nor that of the deaf.” Another, one of the brightest of 
her class, says, ‘‘ However intelligent, well educated, and de- 
serving the pure-oral graduate may be, and no matter how 
good a conversationalist and lip-reader, hearing people in 
general will hold aloof from him.” This she sets down to 
prejudice, whereas it is due to the same cause as the indispo- 
sition of those persons to converse by writing; they have 
learned that oral converse with the deaf is, like writing, a 
more or less limited and laborious process, and, moreover, in- 
volves, as writing does not, the element of uncertainty. Of 
this fact my note-book supplies many instances. The presi- 
dent of a university said of a congenitally deaf lip-reader, “I 
know she is an estimable person, but I shrink from meeting 
her in a company, because I am uncertain whether she under- 
stands me and am certain that I do not understand her.” 
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It may be asked, would a training involving a combination 
of methods help the deaf in such cases? Infinitely, often. 
Last spring I was with a young lady who was well acquainted 
with the manual alphabet. We were in a large open car going 
to a lawn party that involved nearly two hours’ sitting, and 
were closely girt by other persons invited to the same house. 
At first I read her lips by littles and in littles, but gradually 
we fell into real conversation, she spelling and I speaking. 
We talked of everything,—books, politics, poetry, the scenery, 
our fellow- travellers, the coming party, and—ourselves. [hada 
capital time. If the young lady did not, she is capable of admir- 
able deception. Had I been—instead of an ordinary one—the 
best Jip-reader that ever lived, I could not have had, under like 
conditions, a conversation so perfect in range, freedom, spon- 
taneity. It is simply a physical impossibility. 

Again: last summer, at a seaside hotel was a young semi- 
mute with a hearing wife. He was sociable, and took part in 
much of the gayety about the place. His wife spoke to him 
habitually, but if he failed to “ catch on” she instantly spelled 
the word that tripped him, and both were up and away at 
once. They were not conspicuous, and therefore not offensive. 
That was the combination of methods in real life. 

Within a month, in an evening party at which I was the only 
deaf person, a gentleman and a lady among the guests came 
to me at different times of their own motion. One was a 
stranger. Both made the same remark—that they had noticed 
the celerity and ease with which my wife spelled to me; and 
they went on to compare it with the lack of those character- 
istics in the efforts of pure oralists to communicate which 
they had witnessed in society. One of them further described 
those efforts as “ painful.” 


CONCLUSION. 


The deaf believe in all wise efforts to preserve and improve 
natural speech and impaired hearing, and in training in the 
art of understanding speech by sight. They would in very 
many instances appear in support of this belief were they not 
placed on the defensive as against claims of pure oralists 
which they think aggressive in spirit, idealistic rather than 
practical, and not supported by their results, viewed broadly 
and apart from special cases. The deaf do not believe in 
long-continued efforts to endow the deaf-born with mechanical 
speech, except in rare instances. They believe that pure man- 
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ualism is like a log, clogging many. They believe that pure 
oralism is like a bicycle—a very elaborate machine, highly 
praised by its makers, but quite unfit for rough roads, and 
extremely liable to have its tires punctured and otherwise 
to get out of order in seventy-seven different ways. They 
believe that a manually taught deaf man is all the better 
off if he has any modicum of speech. They believe that 
a pure-orally taught deaf man, even if he reads the lips 
like a prescient angel, is better off for knowing the manual 
alphabet. They believe that perhaps all the deaf, and certainly 
the vast majority of them, receive untold aid and comfort 
through the sign-language. They believe that three stout 
strings to the bow are better than one. They, in short, believe 
in a combination of methods. 

Finally, in giving reasons for the faith that is in them, the 
deaf rest in part upon theories of pedagogics, but more upon 
what they bave encountered and have seen their deaf friends 


encounter in the storm and stress of life. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


“WORDS AND LANGUAGE.”* 


Dr. Humason’s paper bearing the above title and published 
in the last number of the Annals is one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of our profession in recent 
years, for the reason that the author penetrates into the region 
of philosophy, and presents for our guidance in language- 
teaching what he claims to be fundamental principles that 
have heretofore not been generally observed. He contends 
that in order to proceed upon correct lines we must pursue 
the course that nature takes under normal conditions, and then 
elaborates his theory of nature’s course. It is a most ingeni- 
ous theory and, if correct, will produce a radical change in our 
methods of instruction. To review an article produced by 
some one else, with due regard to its merits, is a harder task 
than to write an original one, because you are not always free 
to present your arguments in the shape and order you desire. 
I shall endeavor to analyze Dr. Humason’s paper justly, and 
to show wherein I differ with him. Shorn of all elaboration, 


* Read at a Teachers’ Meeting of the Texas School, November 5, 1894. 
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his positions may be thus briefly stated: Hearing children 
learn sentences before they do the constituent words, deduc- 
ing the meaning of words from their knowledge of sentences ; 
the deaf should acquire language in the manner the hearing 
do; therefore the deaf should be taught sentences, and not 
words. As their ears are closed to “the continuous flow of 
conversation to which the hearing child listens,” he would have 
them read and build up their vocabulary by inferring the 
meanings of words from the context. 

His reasoning is based upon a premise which he claims is 
established in the process of nature. He speaks as one having 
authority, but has he exhausted the evidence of nature? She 
is sometimes a perverse witness, and it will not do to presume 
too much upon her—she may not accommodate her testimony 
to our side of the case. Our preconceived notions may meet 
with pretty rough treatment at her hands. It is always best 
to put nature on the witness-stand first, and allow our notions 
to shape themselves afterwards. Then there is apt to be no 
embarrassment, and we can come out of a controversy with 
the assuring declaration, “I told youso.” But has Dr. Hum- 
ason pursued this safe course? Let us see. He makes the 
broad statement that “connected language is the first thing 
which the child grasps, and words are a deduction from lan- 
guage.” This, he maintains, is the lesson which nature teaches 
us through the analysis of child experience. Do the facts 
within our reach sustain him in such a position? He pro- 
duces no direct evidence in its favor. The one fact upon 
which he bases his position and all his subsequent reasoning 
is the circumstance that the child rarely hears isolated words. 

All the direct evidence attainable seems to be against his 
theory. What is this direct evidence? It is simply the child’s 
own manifestations of intelligence. Dr..Humason admits that 
we cannot go back and live our child experience over; we must 
observe the experience of children about us. If, then, the in- 
fant’s demonstrations do not warrant the assertion that he 
understands sentences before words, such assertion is mere 
speculation. Now, what are the facts as observed? I take 
them to be these two: The first utterances of a child are sin- 
gle words, and he begins with them before he responds to 
directions or questions. I have recently had opportunity of 
closely observing the processes of development. Our little 
boy is about nine months old. He knows the word clock. 
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We say to him, “ Look at the clock,” or, “‘ Where is the clock ?” 
or, “‘ Hear the clock,” or, “ Do you hear the clock ?” or, “ Do you 
see the clock?” or simply, “Clock.” In response to all these 
expressions he will look at the clock. I have no idea that he 
knows the meaning of a single one of those sentences; per- 
haps he recognizes no other word than clock. He has a toy 
kitten made of rubber, and we often talk to him about it. We 
say, “ Where is the kitty?” “Who has the kitty?” ‘Take 
the kitty ;’ “Give me the kitty;” “Down went the kitty;” 
“The kitty is on the floor ;” “ Bite kitty ;” “ Poor kitty cries,” 
etc. He knows the word kitty and speaks it, but I doubt 
whether his mind as yet grasps the full significance of any 
of the above sentences. He knows the word mamma, and 
can speak it. When he wants his mother he calls, “ Mamma,” 
but there is no evidence that he fully understands a single 
sentence in which that word might occur. Likewise he knows 
and speaks the word papa. Ihave experimented with this 
word, addressing to him such sentences as “Kiss papa;” 
“Love papa ;” “Come to papa;” “ Look at papa ;” “ Give it to 
papa,” and there would be no response by act or sign of intel- 
ligence. The only exception I noted was when I would stretch 
out my arms and say, “Come to papa,” or hold out my hand 
and say, “ Give it to papa;” but in such cases my actions and 
not the accompanying sentence suggested my meaning. He 
simply knows the word papa because he has repeatedly heard 
me called so. 

A child learns words by hearing their repeated application 
either singly or in sentences. When a certain person is ad- 
dressed a number of times as “John” in expressions like 
“ John, shut the door,” “ Bring the newspaper, John,” the child’s 
mind does not go through the elaborate operation of consider- 
ing all the propositions in which he has heard the name, and 
the attendant changes in his environment, in order to identify 
the common term in the former with the common factor in 
the latter. He repeatedly hears the person called “John,” 
and comes to know finally that it is his name. So it is with 
the names of other objects that the child becomes familiar 
with ; the same is true of quality words, verbs, etc. He learns 
their meaning by repeatedly hearing them applied to their 
correlative facts. The process is simple. There is no de- 
liberate effort of mind, no analysis of sentences. An infant is 
not a philosopher, and no theory, however ingenious, will make 
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him so. The process of deduction set forth in Dr. Humason’s 
paper would require reasoning powers developed to a higher 
state of proficiency than children at a more advanced age pos- 
sess. Words are acquired first; sentences come later. 

There is reason for this fact, as well as evidence to sus- 
tain it. The opening mind grasps what is easiest first ; words 
are simple; besides, their repetition is more frequent than that 
of particular sentences. It is questionable whether in the 
ordinary course of events a child hears the same sentence a 
sufficient number of times to learn it as an individual entity 
exclusive of ail others. I do not say that this is impussible. 
A person may specially repeat a certain sentence in connection 
with its correlative circumstance until a child will know that 
sentence in its integral meaning, without necessarily knowing 
all its segregated parts, but such instances are rare exceptions. 
The rule seems to be that the child acquires mould-forms rather 
than an aggregation of individual sentences. He hears many 
similar sentences, some of them repeated a number of times, 
before their form is stamped upon his mind. By the time this 
is accomplished he has perhaps learned all the constituent 
words by hearing them applied. Now begins his comprehen- 
sion of sentences. When he comes to express himself in com- 
plete propositions he does not recall individual sentences thet 
he has heard, but draws upon his stock of words and casts 
them in the appropriate mould-form. 

That this is true is proved by the fact that a child enters 
upon what Dr. Humason calls the third or expressive stage 
before he is able to speak completed sentences. Any one who 
has watched the development of speech in a child knows that 
his first efforts at expression are but broken parts of sentences, 
or single words. He will say “Mamma” when he means 
“Take me, mamma,” or “I want my mamma,” or “ Mamma, 
come here;” ‘*‘ Water” when he means “I want some water,” 
or “Give me a drink of water;” “ Bye-bye” when he means 
“Let us go bye-bye;” “ Baby sleep ” for “Iam sleepy;” “Baby 
good” or * Good baby ” for “I am a good baby;” “ Papa bad” 
for “ Papa is bad,” and so on. The explanation is that he has 
heard these words, which he thus awkwardly puts together, 
applied until he knows their meaning, but the sentence-forms 
in which he desires to embody them have not been repeated 
sufficiently in his hearing to be thoroughly assimilated. A 
little thought will enable us to see why this is. The oppor- 
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tunities for repetition of single words are more frequent than 
for that of the mould-forms of sentences, while the latter, 
because of their complexity, require greater repetition. This 
is in a measure the secret of the awkward errors made by our 
deaf children in their efforts to express their thoughts, and 
not the fact that we define words for them and practise 
sentence-building. 

I agree with Dr. Humason in this: that we must constantly 
place before our pupils completed sentences. They are the 
structures ; words and phrases are the materials. The child 
cannot have correct conceptions of the structures unless he 
sees them frequently. As to the manner of doing this we 
disagree somewhat. Reading, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is not an adequate substitute for the way hearing chil- 
dren learn language. They acquire the greater portion of it 
by hearing it directly applied. In other words, sentences and 
their correlative circumstances or facts are brought together, 
and a knowledge of the latter is made a part of the child’s 
mental possessions before he grasps the former. Obtaining 
knowledge through its symbols is a later accomplishment, and 
inferring the meanings of expressions from the context a still 
later. In the same way our deaf children should acquire lan- 
guage. General reading is not practicable until the founda- 
tion of language has been well laid. It is possible to acquire 
a reading knowledge of a language, as Dr. Bell said he did of 
the Spanish, by poring over page after page of its strange 
characters until you discover the key-words; then using these 
in mastering the others and the thought embodied. But this 
is no ordinary undertaking; it is not child’s play by any means. 
Dr. Bell was already master of one articulate language—the 
English—and no doubt others, had a well-trained mind, stored 
with a vast amount of general knowledge, and was actuated 
by a persistent, intelligent purpose. Not until our deaf pupils 
fulfil these conditions will it be reasonable to expect them to 
learn English in the same way. Moreover, I venture to say 
that with all his boasted success, if Dr. Bell has only read 
Spanish, it is still a dead language to him. We cannot attain 
a ready command of a language unless we practise moulding 
our thoughts in its forms. This is why Latin remains a dead 
language to us, and not because we use a dictionary to aid us 
in reading. I know several foreign languages well enough to 
understand what another may say in them, but when I under- 
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take to express myself in them I hesitate and stumble. What 
is the cause? A lack of practice in embodying my own 
thoughts in their forms. A ready and accurate command of 
English on the part of our pupils demands not only much 
reading, but tireless practice in the actual usé of the forms of 
expression. To borrow a figure from Dr. Humason and 
change its application somewhat, you would not expect that 
“savage, brought up in the woods,” to become an expert 
builder without long and patient practice in carpentry. 

The main purpose of his ingenious paper is to prove that 
the practice of defining words is detrimental—is, indeed, the 
principal cause of the meagre results often attained by the 
deaf in English. Perhaps there is too much defining, but the 
case is not as bad as represented. Whenever possible, it 
would be well for the teacher to incorporate words he wishes 
the pupils to learn into sentences relating facts with which 
they are thoroughly acquainted. Indeed, this ought to be a 
prominent feature of the class-room exercises. The teacher 
must write, write, write, often covering every black-board in 
the room. But there is a limit even to such work. We can 
hardly expect the deaf to learn all the words of an ordinary 
vocabulary by inference or direct association; the opportu- 
nities for repetition are insufficient. The time they have for 
acquiring is shortened from eight to ten years, and even more. 
Do those who so confidently point us to the experience of the 
hearing child in acquiring speech not see that the span of the 
deaf child’s experience after he comes to us does not coincide 
with that of the former from birth? He lacks the vast 
amount of knowledge acquired by the other during the first 
few years of his conscious existence. Can we make it up to 
him by travelling the same tedious road that nature does with 
the hearing? The road must be shortened, or we shall never 
reach the desired end. This is the more necessary from the 
fact that our pupils cannot travel as rapidly as those blessed 
with all their faculties. The latter are receiving incessantly ; 
the world uses the ear as the channel of communication. 
Those deprived of that important medium benefit only by the 
little addressed to the eye. It is a waste of time always to 
make our pupils wait until the meaning of a word gradually 
dawns upon them, when we can give it in a few minutes by 


definition. 
J. W. BLATTNER, B. A., 


Principal of the Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue “ Methods of Instruction” named in the foregoing 
Tabular Statement of American Schools, including the United 
States and Canada (pages 60-70), may be defined as follows: 

I. The Manual Method.—Signs, the manual alphabet, and 
writing are the chief means used in the instruction of the 
pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are mental develop- 
ment and facility in the comprehension and use of written 
language. ‘The degree of relative importance given to these 
three means varies in different schools ; but it is a difference 
only in degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. The 
schools in America following this method exclusively are four 
in number, viz., the Cincinnati Public, Evansville, and Eastern 
Towa schools, and the Manual Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. The number of pupils present on the 15th of 
November, 1894, vas 199. This method was also followed 
with 4,274 pupils of the Combined-System schools named 
below, and partly with 2,380 other pupils of those schools. 

II. The Oral Method.—Speech and speech-reading, together 
with writing, are made the chief means of instruction, and 
facility in speech and speech reading, as well as mental de- 
velopment and written language, is aimed at. There is a 
difference in different schools in the extent to which the use 
of natural signs is allowed in the early part of the course, and 
also in the prominence given to writing as an auxiliary to 
speech and speech-reading in the course of instruction; but 
they are differences only in degree, and the end aimed at is the 
same in all. The schools in America following this method 
exclusively are twenty in number, viz., the New York Improved 
Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, Rhode Island, Milwaukee, 
Pennsylvania Oral, Cincinnati Oral, La Crosse, Wausau, 
Pennsylvania Home, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Whipple, Ger- 
man Lutheran, Knapp, Keeler, Sarah Fuller, Albany, and 
Wright-Humason schools, and the Oral Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. The number of pupils present 
November 15, 1894 (not including those of the Keeler Class, 
from which returns were not received), was 1,124. In three 
other Oral schools, viz., the McCowen and Warren schools, and 
the Oral Department of the Montreal Catholic Female Insti- 


tution, 141 pupils were taught by the Oral method, the other 
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pupils being taught by the Auricular method. In the Com- 
bined-System schools 1,150 pupils were taught by the Oral 
method. 

Ill. The Manual Alphabet Method.—The general instruc- 
tion of the pupils in and out of school is carried on by means 
of the orthographic and phonetic manuals, and by writing and 
speech. This is the method of the Western New York Insti- 
tution, which contained 156 pupils on the 15th of November 
last, 154 of whom were taught speech and speech-reading. 

IV. Zhe Auricular Method—The hearing of semi-deaf 
pupils is developed and improved to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, and, with or without the aid of artificial appliances, their 
education is carried on chiefly through the use of speech and 
hearing, together with writing. The aim of the method is to 
graduate its pupils as hard-of-hearing speaking people, instead 
of deaf-mutes. This method is pursued with some of the 
pupils in fifteen schools, viz., the New York, Illinois, Iowa, Le 
Couteulx St. Mary’s, Arkansas, Nebraska, St. Joseph’s (New 
York), Chicago, Western Pennsylvania, Texas Colored, North 
Dakota, McCowen, Warren, St. Joseph’s (Missouri), and Mon- 
treal Catholic Female schools, in which 110 pupils were thus 
taught on the 15th of November, 1894. The number taught 
by this method in each school may be ascertained from the 
foregoing Tabular Statement of American Schools. In many 
other schools besides those above named, semi-deaf pupils re- 
ceive Auricular training, while they are taught chiefly by other 
methods. 

V. The Combined System.—Speech and speech-reading 
are regarded as very important, but mental development and 
the acquisition of language are regarced as still more impor- 
tant. It is believed that in many cases mental development 
and the acquisition of language can be best promoted by the 
Manual method, and, so far as circumstances permit, such 
method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted for his 
individual case. Speech and speech-reading are taught where 
the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor ex- 
pended, and in some of the schools some of the pupils are 
taught wholly by the Oral method or by the Auricular method. 
The schools in America using some form of the Combined 
System are sixty-three in number, viz., the American, New York, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Illinois, Georgia, South Carolina, Missouri, Louisiana, 
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Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, Iowa, Texas, Kendall, 
Gallaudet, Alabama, California, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s, Minnesota, Arkansas, Maryland, Nebraska, St. Joseph’s 
(New York), West Virginia, Oregon, Maryland Colored, Colo- 
rado, Chicago, Central New York, Western Pennsylvania, 
Portland, St. Louis, New England Industrial, South Dakota, 
New Jersey, Utah, Northern New York, Florida, New Mexico, 
Washington State, Texas Colored, North Dakota, Cleveland, 
Montana, St. John’s Catholic, Ephpheta, Mariz Consilia, Notre 
Dame, Holy Rosary, St. Joseph’s (Missouri), Montreal Catho- 
lic Male, Halifax, Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton, and Mani- 
toba schools, and the Manual Department of the Montreal 
Catholic Female Institution. The number of pupils present 
on the 15th of November, 1894, was 7,906, of whom 4,274 were 
taught wholly by the Manual method, and 2,380 partly by the 
Manual method and partly by speech; 3,632 were taught 
speech; 1,150 were taught wholly by the Oral method, and 
102 wholly by the Auricular method. The number taught 
speech and the number taught wholly by the Oral and Au- 
ricular methods in each school may be ascertained from the 
foregoing Tabular Statement of American Schools. 

The total number of pupils reported as present in American 
(United States and Canada) Schools November 15, 1894, was 
9,534. Of these, 4,473 were taught wholly by the Manual 
method, and 2,380 partly by the Manual method and partly by 
speech ; 2 wholly by the Manual Alphabet method, and 154 partly 
by the Manual Alphabet method and partly by speech; 5,059 
were taught speech; 2,415 were taught wholly by the Oral 
method, and 110 wholly by the Auricular method. 


INDUSTRIES TAUGHT IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue industries taught in American Schools for the Deaf, 
mostly designated by abbreviations in the foregoing Tabular 
Statement, are: Art, Baking (Bak.), Basket-making (Bas.), 
Blacksmithing (Bl.), Bookbinding (Bo.), Broom-making (Br.), 
Cabinet-making (Cab.), Carpentry (Car.), Chair-making (Ch.), 
Cooking (Ck.), Clay-modelling (Cl.), Coopery (Co.), China- 
painting (Cp.), Dressmaking (Dr.), Embroidery (Em.), Engi- 
neering (En.), Fancy-work (Fan.), Farming (Fa.), Floriculture 
(F1.), Gardening (Ga.), Glazing (Gl.), Housework (Ho.), Knit- 
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ting (Kun.), Painting (Pa.), Paper-hanging (Pap.), Plate-engrav- 
ing (Pe.). Photography (Ph.), Printing (Pr.), Sewing (Se.), 
Shoe-making (Sh.), Sloyd (S1.), Tailoring (Ta.), Weaving (Wea.), 
Wood-carving (We.), Wood-engraving (We.), Wood-turning 
(Wt.), Wood-working, and the Use of Tools. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


GLENA, R. Helen Keller: L’Education d’une jeune fille aveugle, 
sourde et muette, avec une préface de M. Ernest Naville. [The 
education of a young blind deaf-mute girl, with a preface by 
Mr. Ernest Naville.] Geneva: A. Cherbuliez. 12mo, pp. gr. 


Tuis book comprises a sketch of Helen Keller, a translation 
of Miss Sullivan’s narrative of how she acquired language, Miss 
Fuller’s account of how she learned to speak, her story of the 
Frost King, her autobiography, and a letter describing her visit 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago. Mr. Ernest Naville, the emi- 
nent Swiss philosopher, says in the preface: 

It would doubtless be an error to admit that all deaf and blind children 
could attain, if properly directed, to a development equal to Helen 
Keller’s. It would fail to recognize the evident fact of the natural 
diversities which distinguish deaf children as well as hearing children 
from one another. But the important affirmation which can be deduced 
from an exceptional case is this: The faculties of the mind can be de- 
veloped under conditions different from the ordinary conditions of their 
development. * * * Active touch, produced by the will, is the essen- 
tial element of our relations with the exterior world. * * * Thesense 
of touch alone can suflice for a full development of the germs which exist 
potentially in the human mind. It is a datum of high value for science. 

Persons desiring to obtain this little book can order it 
through booksellers or through the Volta Bureau. 


GREENE, D. Manual of Articulation Teaching. Part I. New 
York: Published by the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes, Lexington Avenue, between 67th and 68th Streets. 
1894. I2mMo, pp. 142. 


Mr. Greene presents in this book the results of his many 
years of thorough study and successful experience as a teacher 
of articulation. A considerable part of them he has already given 
to the profession in the pages of the Annals, but they are here 
brought together in a convenient volume, and so arranged as 
to be useful not only to teachers in schools, but also to parents 
who wish to begin the instruction of their deaf children at 
home. The book treats of such important points as the 
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proper age of beginning instruction, methods of determining 
whether a child who does not speak is deaf or feeble-minded, 
the first steps to be taken with semi-mutes and deaf-mutes 
respectively, the training of the voice, the organs of speech 
and respiration, the movements of articulation, the principles 
of speech-reading, the formation of the various English sounds 
in detail, elementary lessons in language, etc., etc. While the 
writer’s aim has been to meet the wants of persons who are 
entirely unacquainted with the art of teaching speech to the 
deaf, there are few even of our most experienced instructors 
who cannot derive benefit from his valuable suggestions. 


HAYCOCK, GEORGE S. Clay-Modelling for Schools. An Intro- 
ductory Course. With an Introduction by Robert G. Dickson, 
M.A., Hon. Secretary of the Sloyd Association of Scotland. Lon- 
don: O. Newmann & Co. 1894. Pp. 42. 


This book is designed for hearing as well as deaf children, 
but, as the author is a teacher in the Glasgow Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, he knows well the needs of the deaf. He 
presents a progressive series of models, adapted both to be- 
ginners and advanced classes, and gives practical suggestions 
so full and clear that any intelligent teacher following them 
faithfully can conduct the course of instruction. He adds 
some excellent hints on teaching the elements of geography 
by modelling in clay and moist sand. In the preface Mr. 
Dickson sets forth the educational value of clay-modelling, 
which he regards as “one of the very best instruments by 
which we may attain the object contemplated by all education, 
namely, the making of our pupils more intelligent, and less the 
mere machines they are too often looked upon as being.” 


MYGIND, HOLDER, M. D. Deaf-Mutism. London: F. J. Reb- 
man. 1894. 1I2mo, pp. 300. 


Dr. Mygind is an eminent physician of Copenhagen. In 
the present work he presents a full and clear treatise on deaf- 
ness considered as a pathological condition, using materials 
derived from his own anatomical and statistical investigations, 
and embodying with them the most valuable results already 
published in the works of Itard, E. Schmalz, Wilde, Meissner, 
Toynbee, Hartmann, Hedinger, H. Schmaltz, Lemcke, and 
others. It is to be regretted that he was not aware of the 
great body of statistics that have been published in America 
in our Institution Reports, Convention Proceedings, and the 
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Annals. On many points they include a much larger number 
of cases than those that have been brought to his notice, and, 
therefore, in the hands of so discriminating and impartial an 
analyzer, would have given more valuable results. Too often, 
after presenting the meagre and contradictory statistics he 
has been able to obtain, he is compelled to confess that no 
decisive deductions can be drawn from them, and that further 
and more extensive investigations must be awaited before 
satisfactory conclusions can be reached. 

Dr. Mygind devotes considerable space to definition and 
classification. He truly remarks that deaf-mutism is an ill- 
defined condition, which cannot be distinctly separated from 
other conditions related to it, owing to its being founded not 
only upon a symptom, deafness, but also upon the intensity 
of that symptom and the period of its occurrence. He defines 
as ‘ deaf-mutes” all children who cannot, owing to deficient 
hearing, take part in the instruction given to normal children. 
This definition is objectionable, because, first, as indeed he 
candidly admits, it is arbitrary and contradictory, since it in- 
cludes as deaf-mutes not only those who cannot, but also 
those who can, hear and speak; secondly, it compels him to 
resort to such circumlocutions as “deaf-mutes pure and 
simple” and “true deaf-mutes,” when he wishes to speak of 
persons whom we should simply call “deaf-mutes;” and, 
finally, it tends to promote the too general error and miscon- 
ception on the part of the public concerning the nature of the 
education of the deaf, and its results. We hope that in a 
future edition of his valuable work he will add the sanction 
of his high authority to the more accurate, clearer, and in 
every way better usage, which is constantly gaining ground 
in America and England, of giving the name of “ deaf” to the 
whole class, and dividing this class, as occasion may require, 
into (a) “the congenitally deaf” and “the adventitiously 
deaf,” (5) “ deaf-mutes” and “semi-mutes,’ and (c) “the 
totally deaf,” “the semi-deaf,” and “the hard of hearing.” 
Dr. Mygind does use the term “semi-mute ” sometimes, but 
he does not discriminate as we do between “semi-mute” and 
semi-deaf.” 

The book contains interesting statistics and deductions 
therefrom on the relative proportion of congenital and ad- 
ventitious deafness, and the distribution of deafness by 
countries, race, religion, and sex ; it also treats of the causes, 
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morbid anatomy, symptoms, and sequele, diagnosis, prognosis, 
and treatment of deafness, and includes in an appendix 139 
post-mortem examinations of deaf persons and a valuable 
bibliography. 

While Dr. Mygind discusses his subject from a medical 
rather than educational point of view, most of what he 
says is interesting and important to all teachers and others 
interested in the welfare of the deaf, as well as physicians. 
The book should certainly be in the library of every school 
for the deaf. The advertised price is $1.95, but a note from 
the publisher, whose address is 11 Adam Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, England, informs us that it can be obtained for $1.46 net. 
Ten cents should be added for postage to the United 
States or Canad:.. 


WARREN, LILLIE EGINTON. Defective Speech and Deafness. 
New York: Edward S. Werner. 1895. 12mo, pp. 116. 


Miss Warren for several years has made a specialty of 
speech-training, including among her pupils not only deaf- 
mutes, but also partially deaf children, adults who are los- 
ing their hearing, stammerers, persons who have artificial 
palates, and others whose speech for one reason or an- 
other is defective. In this little book she gives the results 
of her observation and experience. She urges forcibly the 
training and development of the sense of hearing where 
it exists to any appreciable extent, and special instruc- 
tion for the many pupils in public schools who are accounted 
dull of intellect, when the trouble is really that they are only 
dull of hearing. The book also contains valuable chapters on 
the treatment of imperfect speech caused by defects of the 
vocal organs, and on the cure of stuttering and stammering. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF THE 
DEAF andthe Report of the Fourth Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf, held at the Memorial Art Palace, Chi- 
cago, IIl., July 18, 20, and 22, 1893. 8vo, pp. 282. 

Le Second Congrés International des Sourds-Muets, Chicago, 1893, 
par Henri Gaillard, précédé de l’Histoire du Comité Francais de 
Participation, par Joseph Chazal, et suivi d’Impressions par Henri 
Genis | The,Second International Congress of Deaf-Mutes, Chi- 
cago, 1893, by Henry. Gaillard, preceded by the History of the 
French Committee of Participation, by Joseph Chazal, and 
followed by Impressions by Henri Genis]. Paris: Office of the 
Gazette des Sourds-Muets. 1894. 8vo, pp. Igo. 


The Proceedings of the memorable Congress of the Deaf of 
1893, at which nearly a thousand were present, including rep- 
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resentatives from all the leading countries of Europe, are pub- 
lished in a style similar to those of the Congress of Instructors 
of the Deaf, held at the same time. The papers presented in 
foreign languages all appear in English translations made by 
graduates of Gallaudet College. In connection with those of 
the American and English delegates they constitute a valuable 
collection of statistical and other information, and a note- 
worthy expression of the opinions of the educated deaf on 
most of the important questions relating to their education 
and welfare. The price of the volume, postage included, is 85 
cents. It may be obtained of Mr. T F. Fox, of Washington 
Heights, New York; Mr. Olof Hanson, of Faribault, Minne- 
sota, or Mr. Robert McGregor, of Columbus, Ohio, the Com- 
mittee on Publication. 

The French publication gives the papers of the French 
delegates in full, and abstracts of those in other languages. 
It also includes much other matter relating to the proceed- 
ings of the French Committee of Participation, and the im- 
pressions produced upon the French delegates by the Con- 
gress, the deaf of America, and the schools that they visited. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: For the year 1892~-’93, Breslau (Ger- 
many); for the year 1893-’94, Alabama, Assarotti (Chiavari, Italy), 
Edgbaston (Birmingham, England), Genoa (Italy), Glasgow 
(Scotland), Horace Mann, Illinois, Indiana, Leeds (England), 
Louisiana, Northern New York, Oral Association (London, Eng- 
land), South Dakota, Venersborg (Sweden, for deaf-mutes), Ven- 
ersborg (Sweden, for blind deaf-mutes). 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute.—Mr. Thomas 8S. McAloney, last year a 
teacher in the Ontario Institution, and more recently connected 
with the New Jersey School, has been added to the corps of 
instructors. 

Last summer a handsome brick kitchen, 20 x 30 x 16, was 
built. It has a marble floor and steel ceiling, and is fire-proof. 
It cost about $2,000. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Frances V. Clarke, who was a 
member of the training class year before last and taught here 
last year, is now employed as articulation teacher in the In- 
diana Institution. Miss Charlotte H. Patterson and Miss 
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Martha J. Vint, members of last year’s training class, are now 
employed here as salaried teachers. There are three new 
members in this year’s training class, who also assist in the 
work of instruction. 


Asniéres School.—A new school has been founded by the 
Department of the Seine at Asniéres, Peris, France. It was 
opened on the 17th of June last. The oral method of instruc- 
tion is followed. Among the members of the Committee of 
Supervision are two deaf gentlemen, Messrs. J. Cochefer and 
H. Gaillard, former pupils of the National Institution at Paris. 


Assarotti Institution.—The Institution at Chiavari, Italy, 
named in honor of its illustrious founder, Padre Assarotti, has 
a new home, much more commodious than its former one. It 
was dedicated on the 28th of October last, with an address by 
the director, Mr. Natale Landi. 


Calcutta School.—This School was opened in 1893, with two 
pupils, by Mr. 8S. N. Sinha. Last year the number had grown 
to eleven, and there were three teachers. Mr. J. N. Banerje, 
who went first to Bombay and afterwards to London to study 
methods of instruction, and Mr. M. M. Mozumdar, are the two 
additional teachers. The School receives no public aid, but 
the City College Council grants it the free use of rooms and 
furniture, and the teachers work almost gratuitously. 


California Institution.—Myr. George B. Goodall, who had 
taught in this Institution for twenty-one years, died on the 
17th of October, 1894. Mr. Goodall was a man of singularly 
pure life and character, of scholarly tastes and patient persist- 
ence in his class-room work. Resolutions adopted by his asso- 
ciates speak of him as “ one who, making duty his highest law, 
consistently sought to fulfil its behests to the end,” and refer 
especially to “ his quiet helpfulness, his steady friendships, his 
readiness to impart of his stores of knowledge, and his sur- 
passing patience as an instructor.” The vacancy caused by 
his death has been filled by the appointment of Mr. W. A. Cald- 
well. 

The Committee on Awards of the Midwinter Fair has noti- 
fied Principal Wilkinson that they have awarded a diploma 
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of honor and a gold medal to the Institution for its exhibit of 
methods of instruction and students’ work. The diploma has 
been received, but the medals are not yet ready for delivery. 


Central New York Institution.—Principal Nelson has re- 
cently received the degree of M. A. from Harvard University, 
and Mr. Fort Lewis Seliney, a deaf teacher, the same degree 
from Hamilton College. 


Chicago Day-Schools.—In consequence of the difficulties 
of grading the classes properly in the four widely separated 
schools now existing, it is proposed to consolidate the schools 
if possible. If this is done, it will be necessary to board 
some of the pupils from Monday to Friday, because of the 
great distances they must traverse, making it impossible for 
poor parents to send their children, while others are unwilling 
to risk tunnels, cables, and bridges every day. There is some 
question whether, if funds are available, it will be lawful to 
use them for this purpose. 


East Friesland Institution —This Institution, which is 


situated at Emden, East Friesland, Prussia, signalized its 
fiftieth anniversary last year by the publication of its history 
in full from the pen of Mr. Otto Danger, its director for the 
past twelve years. The history makes a book of 96 pages and 
is entitled “ Funfzigjahrige Arbeit fur das Wohl der Taub- 
stummen Ostfrieslands ” (Fifty Years’ Labor for the Welfare 
of the Deaf-Mutes of East Friesland). 


Florida Institute——Miss Belle Howard, of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, takes the place of Miss Blanche Buxton as manual 
teacher of the deaf whites. 

Fredericton Institution.—Miss Irene Woodbridge, a teacher 
of this Institution, is now taking a course of instruction in 
articulation at the Clarke Institution. 


Gallaudet College-—The benefits of the gymnasium have 
been extended to the young women of the College, and 
physical training is now made a part of the required course of 
instruction for them as well as for the young men. 
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Georgia School.—Miss M. Bayard Morgan, of New Berne, 
N. C., formerly connected with the Arkansas School, takes 
the position of instructor in art, wood-carving, and physical 
culture. 

A three-story brick building, 36 x 80, is nearly finished, in 
which will be taught all kinds of woodwork, wagon repair 
work, blacksmithing, painting, printing, shoemaking, broom- 
making, and, in addition, gardening, agriculture, and dairy- 
ing for the boys. 


Horace Mann School.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the School was celebrated November 10, 1894, with 
an exhibition of the work of the School and addresses by Mr. 
E. C. Marshall, Miss Sarah Fuller, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Mr. E. V. Seaver, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, the Hon. H. S. Washburn, Dr. Samuel Eliot, and 
Mr. Flint. A hymn composed by Miss Alice C. Jennings, a 
graduate of the School, was sung. 


Indiana Institution.—The exhibit of pupils’ work from the 
intellectual and industrial departments at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, received an award as being “ the most comprehen- 
sive, as regards scope and detail, of the collection.” 


Illinois Institution.—Miss Mary Holder, who taught here 
for two years, has gone to the Kansas School. Miss Or Linn 
Axt, a graduate of the Odell, Illinois, High School, has taken 
one of the new classes. She had previously spent a year in 
this Institution in another position. 

Last summer two lavatories, one for the boys and one for 
the girls, were constructed in the main buiiding. These 
lavatories take the place of two very dark, dingy basement 
rooms, in which there were boiler-iron troughs for face wash- 
ing. The new lavatories have marble bowls and nickel-plated 
fixtures and marble floors. Drinking fountains were placed 
in the halls, and a drinking-water tank was constructed to hold 
several thousand gallons of water, distributed by a gravity 
pressure to any part of the grounds. 

A pulpit set of beautifully carved oak, the gift of graduates 
of the Institution, has been placed in the chapel as a memorial 
of the late Selah Wait, a faithful and successful teacher for 
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thirty-four years, from 1848 to 1882. The presentation was 
made on the 14th of October last with appropriate services, 
including addresses by the Rev. J. H. Cloud, Superintendent 
Walker, the Rev. Frank Read, Miss Annie Morse, and Mr. D. 
W. George. 

Miss Morse has recently had three weeks’ leave of absence 
to visit Eastern schools. 

Superintendent Walker’s recently published report (the 
twenty-seventh biennial) contains some valuable statistics on 
the causes of deafness, degree of hearing, etc., and an un- 
usually large amount of other interesting matter relating not 
only to the welfare of this Institution, but to the instruction 
of the deaf generally. In a special report to the governor 
presented on the first of April last, and since published, he 
set forth in an able and forcible manner the relative merits of 
the various methods of instructing the deaf, giving his prefer- 
ence to the system which endeavors “to combine the good 
found in all methods, adapting this for one class of pupils 
and that for another, and modifications of both for still others, 
using signs, spelling, speech, and, where there remains some 
hearing, fitting methods that will utilize that aid also.” 


Louisiana School.—Miss Lee Woods resigned during August 
to be married, and is succeeded by Mr. Philip Herbert Brown, 
B. A., a graduate of the Western New York Institution and 
Gallaudet College. Miss Adah Saunders, of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, a graduate of the Mississippi Industrial and Technical 
Institute, was added to the corps of instructors last October. 

The printing office has been equipped with a cylinder press 
and other materials valued at $1,000, which was appropriated 
for that purpose by the legislature last June. 


Kentucky School.—Miss Belle Lunsford, a graduate of this 
School, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

Fire-escapes have been put on the buildings. Mr. Ray 
writes that he does not care to advertise the firm which has 
just invented the patent used, but he wishes that every school 
for the deaf in the world had fire-escapes like them. He has 
never seen any that approach these in real merit. 


MeCowen School.—Misses Miner and Beaman, after a year’s 
absence, have both returned, the former to take charge again 
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of the art department, and the latter, who is a trained kinder- 
gartner, to take the second-year kindergarten nursery class. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Elizabeth Clunie, who had been 
two years actively engaged as a teacher, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by Miss Grace Houghton, an experienced teacher 
of a hearing school. Miss Robina Kerr, teacher of the oral 
class, has resigned to open a private school. Her place has 
not yet been filled. 

Michigan School.—At the October meeting of the Board, 
Miss Anna V. Ford, a graduate of the Flint High School, and 
Miss Belle Schrikkema, a member of the 12th grade of this 
School, were appointed primary teachers. At the November 
meeting Miss Jessie S. Ballantyne was appointed an assistant 
teacher of articulation. 

The Hon. J. A. Trotter, of Vassar, has resigned as a member 
of the Board of Trustees. The vacancy has been filled by the 
appointment of the Hon. W. J. Spears, of Vassar. 

Some experiments with vertical penmanship are being made 
in several of the younger classes. Thus far those teachers 
who have tried it like it very much. 


Midland (Derby, England) Institution.—The new and 
commodious building recently erected for this Institution was 
formally opened October 8, 1894, by the Duchess of Rutland, 
with appropriate ceremonies. The Mayor and Corporation of 
Derby attended ina body. Addresses were made by Mr. S. 
Schontheil, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Stainer, Dr. W. R. Roe, the Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, and several other distinguished persons not 
so closely connected with the work of instructing the deaf. 


Miiwaukee Day-School.—Miss Frances Wettstein, a former 
teacher of this School, returned to her work in September, 
after one and a half years’ absence, part of which was spent 
in an extended continental tour. 

The Normal Department of the Wisconsin Phonological 
Institute, which is connected with the School, has this year a 
class of five students, of whom all, with one exception, have 
been successful teachers of hearing pupils in the public schools. 


Minnesota School.—Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Miss Katie 
Gloeser have been appointed to fill temporary positions as 
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teachers. Miss Alice I. Stout has resigned her position on 
account of ill health. The vacancy thus created has been filled 
by the appointment of Miss Helen Vail, daughter of Mr. Sid- 
ney Vail, of the Indiana School. 

The new detached hospital building has been completed, 
and is now ready for use. 


Mississippi Institution.—The first reunion of the deaf of 
Mississippi was held at the Institution September 22-25, 1894. 
An association was organized, and addresses were made by 
Superintendent Dobyns, the Rev. Dr. John Hunter of the 
Board of Trustees, the Rev. P. J. Hasentab, and others, and 
such subjects as what the graduates could do to promote the 
interests of the Institution, the reading of books, magazines, 
and papers, trades for the deaf, etc., were discussed. A reso- 
lution was passed adopting as the sense of the association the 
remarks of Superintendent Dobyns on methods of instruction 
(which were to the effect that such method should be chosen 
for each pupil as seemed best adapted for his individual case), 
and deprecating “the course taken elsewhere by the oralists 
as calculated to do harm.” 


New Mexico Institute—The teaching of articulation has 
been introduced. Miss Adah L. Gunn has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 


New York Institution.—Miss Belle L. Nixon, formerly of 
the Rhode Island Institute, has been added to the staff of 
teachers. 

The centennial anniversary of the birth of the late Dr. Har- 
vey P. Peet was observed with fitting ceremonies on November 
18 and19. Arrangements on an extensive scale had been made 
for the presence of a number of distinguished leaders in the 
profession who had been intimately associated with Dr. Peet in 
his work, but circumstances prevented the carrying out of the 
programme in detail. Sunday afternoon, the 18th, a memo- 
rial service was held in the chapel, at which Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, the principal emeritus, preached. A large audience, 
composed of the living members of Dr. Peet’s family, repre- 
sentatives of the alumni, pupils, teachers, and officers of the 
Institution, were in attendance. On the following day, Mon- 
day, the 19th, the usual celebration of Dr. Peet’s natal anni- 
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versary was held by those connected with the Institution, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the Rev. John 
Chamberlain. The Committee on the Peet Memorial Fund have 
several plans under consideration with the view of selecting an 
appropriate memorial, and it is hoped that a definite decision 
will soon be reached and made public. 

A play-house, 60 x 40 feet, to be used by the kindergarten 
children, is being erected to the east of the Mansion House. 

Mr. J. Hood Wright, for more than eight years a member 
of the Board of Directors, died November 12, 1894. A reso- 
lution adopted by the officers and pupils says that he 
‘proved himself a faithful counsellor and true friend from the 
day of his election until the hour of his decease. Living in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Institution, he had oppor- 
tunities for a close observation of the requirements necessary 
for its successful management, and his active co-operation was 
freely given to securing the practical improvements and addi- 
tions needed, manifesting in this way his deep interest in its 
work.” 


North Carolina School.—The new School at Morganton 
was opened on the second of October last with the superin- 


tendent and corps of instructors whose appointment was 
mentioned in the June number of the Annals. The School 
has an abundant supply of good water from a system of gang 
wells, furnishing 120,000 gallons per day. The heating sys- 
tem is direct-indirect steam. There is a duplicate electric- 
light plant of the Westinghouse system, having a capacity of 
four hundred lights. 

Ohio Institution.—The employment of a special teacher of 
drawing, etc., has been abandoned from want of funds. The 
auricular class has been suspended for the present, and Mrs. 
Zell, its teacher, is transferred to the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lerch has been appointed teacher of physical 
culture. 


Oregon School.—Miss Mary Parmenter succeeded Miss 
Emerson as teacher in the spring of 94, Miss Emerson’s health 
having failed. Miss Lizzie Early, long connected with this 
School, first as pupil and afterwards as teacher, was married 
to Mr. N. E. Litherland, a semi-mute graduate of the Illinois 
Institution, November 28, 1894. Mr. and Mrs. Litherland are 
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both engaged as instructors in this School. Miss Bockee is 
at present teaching the advanced class, and Mr. Litherland 
the second. 

A new building, situated six miles from the city of Salem, 
has been erected at a cost of upwards of $25,000. It is 
practically four stories in height and capable of accommodat- 
ing one hundred pupils, with officers. New buildings will have 
to be erected for industrial purposes. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Superintendent Crouter has re- 
cently received the honorary degree of LL. D. from Illinois 
College. 

Miss Mary Beatty and Miss Emma Knight have been added 
to the teaching staff. Dr. Edward K. Perrine has been ap- 
pointed attending oculist, and Dr. Arthur Ames Bliss attend- 
ing laryngologist. 

The heating and ventilating plant is being completely reno- 
vated under the direct supervision of Professor S. T. Wood- 
bridge, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
The expense will be from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 
School libraries to cost four hundred dollars each, intended to 
supply proper reading matter in connection with class work, 
have been authorized. 


Portiand School.—To facilitate the teaching of trades, one 
continuous school session is held instead of two sessions each 
day as heretofore. The older boys and girls are taught some 
handicraft every afternoon in the manufactories and shops in 
the city, while the fourteen smaller boys are engaged in the 
Manual Training School. Besides the industries mentioned 
in the Tabular Statement in the present number of the Annals, 
which are pursued by from two to six pupils each, the follow- 
ing trades are represented by one pupil each: carriage-black- 
smith, horseshoer, candy-maker, saddler, tailor, broom-maker, 
milliner, and photographer. 

A normal class has been formed for the opening of the new 
year. Of four applicants for admission, two only have been 
accepted—Miss Elizabeth R. Young, of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and Miss Annie Ward, of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island Institute——Mrs. E. G. Hurd, for many 


years a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, has been ap- 


i 
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pointed first assistant, and Misses Smith, Burrill, Cheney, and 
March teachers in place of Misses Ely, Gladding, Butler, Hall, 
and Nixon, who did not return at the opening of school in 
September. Mrs. Hurd is giving the teachers a course of in- 
struction in language-teaching, which will be published in the 
Annals during the present year. 


South Carolina Institution.—At the opening of the present 
term Miss Cora B. Johnston was elected to the vacancy in the 
Oral Department vice Miss M. O. Sherrerd, resigned, and Mrs. 
P. L. Means to the vacancy in the Manual Department vice 
Miss M. J. King, resigned. 

A gymnasium room 48 x 30 is being added to the buildings, 
and will be fully equipped as soon as it is completed. 


‘oledo Day-Schooi.—Miss Georgiana Miller, the teacher, 
died in October last and the School ceased to exist. We are 
informed by the superintendent of public schools in Toledo 
that it will probably not be reorganized. 


Virginia Institution —Mr. Talbot B. Coleman, for more 
than twenty-five years the teacher of oil painting in the In- 
stitution, was compelled by increasing age and failing health 
to resign his position at the October meeting of the Board. 
It is not likely that the place made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Coleman will be filled. 


West Virginia School._Mr. W. Laurens Walker, son of 
the principal of the South Carolina Institution, has been 
added to the corps of instructors. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Susie E. Jones, 
who has had several years’ experience in the Kansas School, 
has been added to the corps of instructors. 

Owing to a large increase in the attendance, the new pupils 
have been divided into two classes, one of which is taught 
by the oral method and the other by the manual method. 
Lessons in wood-carving, which had been suspended for a 
time, have been resumed this term. 


Wright-Humason School.—This private school was opened 
in New York city on the first of October last. Among the 
pupils is Helen Keller, and among the teachers Miss Annie 
M. Sullivan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Politics in Schools for the Deaf.—The Annals has more 
than once expressed its views on the disastrous effects of in- 
troducing political considerations into the management of 
public institutions for the deaf, andif it has not illustrated its 
remarks by concrete examples it has not been because the ex- 
amples were lacking, but because, when once the disaster has 
occurred, it generally seems to be for the interest of the 
school, on the whole, to accept it and make the best of it. 
The last time we had occasion to speak of this evil was 
two years ago, when the accession to power of the Democratic 
and Populist parties threatened the welfare of some of our 
schools; now that the tables are turned and the Republicans 
are in power, we are informed that the danger is again im- 
minent in two or three States, while in at least one State the 
mere change from one administration to another of the same 
political faith is expected to produce a change in the personnel 
of the school for the deaf. We appeal earnestly and solemnly 
to those in power not to inflict this great and irreparable in- 
jury upon the schools whose welfare is entrusted to their 


keeping, and upon the cause of the education of the deaf 
throughout the whole country. 


Auricular Development in a Case of Congenital Deafness. 
—Mr. Walter B. Peet contributed to the Medical Record of 
June 23, 1894, the following notes on auricular development 
in a case of congenital deafness : 


For some time past the theory has been gaining ground in this country, 
Germany, France, and England that latent hearing may be developed by 
massage of the ear by means of sound-vibrations. A number of specialists 
and some schools for the deaf have given the subject considerable atten- 
tion. 

In November last a boy, very bright, eight years of age, congenitally 
deaf, and born of deaf parents, came to me for instruction. His family 
said that an attempt to develop hearing would be useless, as he had been 
examined by a number of specialists and found to be totally deaf. As 
the case was interesting in that the boy was a congenital deaf-mute, whose 
parents were also deaf, and because of his brightness, I tried to develop 
hearing; I began, on his arrival, to use with him for a short time each day 
an American conical conversation-tube. For somewhat over a month the 
exercise of each day consisted of loud sounds of different pitch—shouts, 
whistles, chords on the piano, etc., produced near the mouthpiece of the 
tube; after which the words ‘‘the key, the hat, the box, the mat, the 
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jug, the saw, the adze, the cup, the vase, the door, the quill, the knife,” 
were plainly spoken through the tube, the pupil facing me, reading my 
lips, and repeating the words. (The above twelve words contain all the 
letters of the alphabet. It is hardly necessary to say that they do not 
include all of the sounds. ) 

The first sign of encouragement came when the boy complained that 
the loud shouts were beginning to be disagreeable. I then spoke the 
words ‘‘ cat” and ‘‘ dog” several times loudly and plainly, through the 
tube. He read them from my lips and repeated them, after which he 
turned his back, and repeated either word whenever I uttered it at the 
mouthpiece of the tube. After drilling on the words “ cat” and ‘‘ dog” 
for a few days a third word was added, and he has at this time become 
able to differentiate between and repeat eight words when spoken through 
the tube. The sound and meaning of a new word is taught every few 
days, and he is taught to articulate it. (With a person who has never 
heard, it is necessary not only to develop the hearing apparatus so that 
the brain is conscious of sound, but the brain must be educated to rec- 
ognize the difference between sounds, and this must be done very 
slowly and gradually, as in the case of the infant.) 

The shouts, etc., described above are gradually decreased as the boy’s 
hearing improves. He now puts the mouthpiece of his tube in the 
piano, over the strings, and enjoys the music when a person plays. 


A Method of Testing and Recording the Degree of Hear- 
ing.—The American Medico-Surgical Bulletin for July 1, 


1894, contained the following communication from Mr. Walter 
B. Peet: 


In experiments for aural development in the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and in my own school, the necessity for some de- 
vice for testing and recording the degree of hearing has been apparent. 
It has occurred to me that a set of numbered clocks, or clockworks, 
varying in their ticks from the sound of a watch to that of a very loud 
clock, might be used. The modus operandi would be as follows: Before 
treatment, each ear of the patient should be tested, and the number of 
the faintest clock that can be heard should be registered. After a course 
of treatment, the ears should again be tested, and it can be ascertained 
at once and with certainty whether there is an improvement. During the 
tests, each clock should, of course, always be at a set distance from the 
ear—say, one inch, but should not touch any part of the head, as the vi- 
brations would be carried through the tissues, whereas sound-waves 
through the air are alone wanted for record. 

This set of clocks, or clockworks, would obviously be better than the 
ordinary watch held at various distances from the ear, the method still 
employed, I believe, by most specialists. When a watch is held at some 
distance from the ear, outside noises interfere more or less, and, there- 
fore, the distance in feet of the watch from the ear does not give accu- 
rately the degree of hearing. Another objection to the watch is that its 
tick is not loud enough for ears which, though very deaf, are still useful 
and perhaps susceptible of improvement. Each clock would mechani- 
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cally always give the same degree of sound, which would be an advantage 
over the tuning fork, triangle, etc., as no one is able to strike blows of 
exactly the same force at different times. 

With the clocks it would, of course, be impossible to test the effect of 
pitch, ete. 

On testing the hearing of a young child, I have found a ‘‘ stop watch ” 
(a watch which starts and stops when the stem is pressed) to be of great 
assistance, as the sudden starting and stopping of the sound makes more 
impression than does a watch which is gradually moved toward and from 
the ear, and the answers as to whether the child hears the ticks are 
always more decided. The clocks should, therefore, be made with stop- 
ping attachments. Besides the advantages explained above, they would 
be useful in stopping the noise of the loud tickers when not employed. 


The Department Plan.—The articles by Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Smith in recent numbers of the Annals on the “ depart- 
ment plan,” or the “rotary system,” as it is more generally 
called in American schools for the deaf, have given rise to 
much discussion in the school papers during the past few 
months. Perhaps not a great deal has been added in the way 
of new arguments on either side ; but the discussion has been 
valuable in increasing the general interest in the subject, and 
in giving the results of the experience of many schools, which of 
course are more valuable than the most elaborate @ priori argu- 


ments. Inthe schools where the system has had a fair trial under 
favorable auspices, the testimony of nearly all teachers is that, 
with advanced classes, its advantages are greater than its dis- 
advantages, while from schools following the other plan the 
testimony is equally favorable on the other side. For primary 
classes no one advocates the rotary system. 


The Double-Class Plan.—In the reorganization of the Illi- 
nois Institution last year, the plan which had been in existence 
for twenty years of shortening the hours of certain classes, so 
as to give the higher-salaried teachers two classes, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, was abolished. Su- 
perintendent Walker, who himself was once a teacher under 
this plan of organization, says of it in his recently published 
biennial report : 

The plan was to shorten up the hours of certain classes so as to 
‘* squeeze into” one day’s duties of a teacher the teaching of two classes 
where he had formerly taught but one. This increased his hours of 
service much beyond the endurance ot the majority of teachers, and, in 
my Opinion, resulted in neglect of classes and *‘ half teaching” for the 
most part all around. I do not say that the teachers intended this, nor 
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did they perhaps think that the value of their services was degenerating 
under that system, for they had been thus engaged so long as to have 
rendered thelr judgment not altogether reliable upon the question as to 
whether they were or were not rendering as good service as they might 
do under another arrangement. Then they were influenced by that most 
powerful of arguments—money. Their salaries were increased by one- 
third. Physical endurance, however, in several cases rebelled against 
the severe strain, resulting in some resigning their positions, debilitated 
in health, and in others requesting that they be placed in grades requir- 
ing the teaching of but one class regularly. All this should have been 
enough to cause the abolition of the system, but there were other reasons 
equally as potent. The system of short school hours and short lessons 
practically lengthened the school life of pupils from two to three years ; 
that is to say, a pupil entering at eight years of age should ordinarily 
have completed with credit to himself and the school his scholastic 
training as well as his industrial training by the time he was eighteen or 
twenty years of age, while it is found that, excepting in rare instances 
and in cases of ‘‘ semi-mutes,” those now at school will not be able to do 
it. * * * The reorganization gives to each teacher one class, and 
one class only, excepting in the academic department, where classes ro- 
tate. Each teacher has the same number of hours to teach, averaging 
about five hours. In addition to the reguiar class-room teaching, the 
teachers are assigned other duties of a literary nature; edit a small 
school paper, The Illinois Idea ; maintain alive ‘‘ Teachers’ Association ;”” 
look after the moral instruction on the Sabbath; give regular stated 
‘‘readings”’ of literature translated into the sign-language; assist in 
theatrical and other amusements for the pupils ; give lectures before the 
societies, and in many other ways contribute to the education of the 
young people under their charge. 


Day-Schools in Wisconsin.—Ten years ago, through the 
efforts of the Phonological Institute of Milwaukee and Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, who visited the State capital to use 
his influence for that purpose, the Wisconsin legislature 
passed a law providing for the establishment of local schools 
for the deaf throughout the State, and for the payment of one 
hundred dollars a year for each deaf-mute pupil instructed in 
such schools. The expectation of the promoters of the law 
that these schools would afford a satisfactory substitute for 
the existing methods of educating the deaf and providing for 
their care and support during the period of education, and 
that the example of Wisconsin would be speedily followed by 
other States, has not been realized. Several schools, however, 
have been established under the law, some of which are still 
in operation, while others have ceased to exist. * 

The law makes the consent of the “State Board of Super- 
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vision” requisite to the establishment of these schools. A 
committee of this Board, appointed to consider tle advisability 
of giving consent to the establishment of certain additional 
schools for which applications were made last year, has recently 
recommended that the applications be denied, assigning the 
following reasons for the recommendation : 


(1) The day-schools for the deaf now in existence do not satisfy the 
pupils nor their parents as to quantity or quality of instruction, nor do 
they compare favorably with the character of the work of the State 
school at Delavan, as many parents have sent their children to Delavan 
after having given their local schools a fair trial. 

(2) Some deaf children are not benefited by the speech-teaching which 
these oral day-schools propose to give. The State School provides all 
kinds of suitable instruction. 

(3) The deaf are a peculiar people, requiring special instruction and 
training in manners and morals, as well as in language and speech. 
Being excluded by deafness from the current of conversation about them, 
they need the educating influence of a large school to draw them out. 
Every parent of a deaf child knows this. 

(4) More than others, the deaf need experienced teachers and the 
benefits of an established school. 

(5) Discipline and training in the State School are undoubtedly supe- 
rior to that in day-schools. 

(6) The State School offers better opportunity for the classification of 
the pupils. 

(7) Pupils are instructed in industrial training in trade schools at 
Delavan; not in day-schools. 

(8) Independent and isolated schools have no expert supervision. 

From observation and study of the subject, and a complete familiarity 
with the State School for the Deaf at Delavan, we are convinced that it 
is by far the best place in Wisconsin for the education of deaf children, 
and one of the best schools in the United States. 

We wish parents to know that it is a great privilege to send their chil- 
dren to school at Delavan. 


It is stated in the Wisconsin papers that a petition from the 
promoters of day-schools is now before the legislature, ask- 
ing that the per capita allowance for pupils be increased from 
$100 to $200, that a maximum of four or five pupils to one 
teacher be fixed by law, that the office of State Supervisor of 
the Education of the Deaf be created, that provision be made 
for training teachers of the deaf in one of the State normal 
schools, and that children who cannot be educated in the day- 
schools be sent to the State School at Delavan. 

The Abandoned Wyoming School.—In the State of Wy- 
oming we have the exceptional history of a school for the deaf 
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which was established by law, and for which an appropriation 
was made and a building was erected, but which was abandoned 
before any pupils were received. We are informed by Mr. De 
Coursey French, now conducting a private school for the deaf 
at Des Moines, Iowa, that he drafted the law for the establish- 
ment of the Wyoming School in 1886. It passed the legislature 
and was signed by Governor Francis E. Warren, who is now one 
of the United States Senators from that State. The School 
was located at the city of Cheyenne, and an appropriation of 
$8,000 was secured. A building was erected on the cottage 
plan. The next legislature failed to provide for it, the School 
was abandoned, and the building was rented for other pur- 
poses by the trustees. The provisions of the law are still 
available for the establishment of a school, when twelve pupils 
‘can be secured, but Mr. French thinks a new building will 
have to be erected. 


The Third Congress of German Instructors —The Third 
Congress of German Instructors of the Deaf was held at 
Augsburg from the 16th to the 19th of May last. One hun- 
dred and sixty-one members were present. Messrs. Heid- 
siek and Heinrichs, who have disturbed the peace of our 


German brethren by questioning the excellence of their 
method as practised within recent years, were conspicuous 
by their absence. Most of the time of the Congress was de- 
voted to the discussion of the question of what should be 
done to secure the permanence and success of the pure oral 
method. The adverse decision of Minister Bosse in reply to 
the petition of the adult deaf of Germany* was recognized as a 
great triumph, but it was agreed that the period of danger 
was not yet ended. After long and animated debate, resolu- 
tions offered by Mr. J. Vatter, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, were 
adopted, to the effect that the recent attacks (by Mr. Heid- 
siek) upon the pure oral method, and the present advocacy 
(by Mr. Heinrichs) of the use of the sign language in connec- 
tion with oral teaching, were calculated to imperil the neces- 
sary perfection of the method and its further diffusion, and 
that to effect the desired results the following measures were 
essential: (a) smaller institutions (the number of pupils not 
to exceed fifty) and the separation of pupils according to their 
intellectual endowments; (6) a school period beginning at the 


* See the Annals, volume xxxviii, page 82. 
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completion of the seventh year and continuing not less than 
eight years; not more than ten pupils in a class and as many 
regular teachers as there are classes; (c) compensation for 
teachers so high that the dissipation of their strength in out- 
side work would not be necessary; (d@) the union of German 
teachers into a strong association; (e) frequent conferences 
of principals and teachers, and the direct administration of 
institutions by professional workers only: (7) the exclusion 
of signs and the sign-language from the instruction, and in 
lieu thereof a greater use of the method of intuition in lan- 
guage-teaching, assisted by mimicry and action, and the em- 
ployment of speech from the first weeks of school throughout 
the whole course. Steps have been taken to form an associa- 
tion of German teachers, as proposed in one of the resolutions 
above mentioned. 

Del’ Epée’s Statue.—The statue of the Abbe de I’Epée at 
Versailles, which was in a neglected and unattractive part of 
the city, was removed by the municipal authorities on the 2d 
of September last, in the course of the autumnal festival held 
every year at Versailles, to the Place Saint Louis, in front of 


the principal entrance to the cathedral, a sit2 desirable in all 
respects. 


Gallaudet’s Birthday.—The anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, LL. D., Founder of Deaf-Mute 
Instruction in America, was appropriately celebrated on the 
10th of December last, as usual, by many schools and soci- 
eties of the deaf in America. Especially noteworthy was the 
celebration in New York under the auspices of the Manhattan 
Literary Association. An excellent address was delivered by 
Mr. Thomas Francis Fox, which is published in full in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of December 20. 


The Annals.—It is not the custom of the Annals to sound, 
its own praises, nor even to quote the kind words which its 
contemporaries speak of it. But we think our friendly readers 
will be glad to have us make an exception this once to the 
latter part of our rule, and let them read some extracts from 
an article on the Annals in the November number of the 
British Deaf-Mute written by Dr. David Buxton, editor of the 
Quarterly Review of Deaf-Mute Education, formerly head- 
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master of the Liverpool School, afterwards secretary of the 
Society for Training Teachers and Diffusion of the German 
Method, author of the article on the “Deaf and Dumb” in 
Chambers’ Cyclopzedia and many other valuable contributions 
to the literature of our profession: 

Which of the countries, engaged like our own in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, stands first in the cultivation of periodical literature on 
the subject? Only one answer can, we think, be given by any one really 
competent to answer the question at all. That answer would be—The 
United States of America. And if it were further sought to know the 
name of its leading periodical, the answer must again be one, and one 
only—the American Annals of the Deaf. It is beyond all question the 
publication which is entitled to be named first and to be placed highest, 
as the best known, the longest in existence, and the most widely and ex- 
tensively circulated of the periodical publications connected with the 
deaf anddumb. This is a large claim, but, looking at all the facts, we 
feel sure there can be no difficulty in making it good. * * * 

Dr. Buxton then gives a detailed description and history of 
the Annals, derived from the Annals itself and from his own 
recollections, which go back almost to the issue of the original 
numbers. He concludes as follows: 

No attentive reader can review a work like this without a keen appre- 
ciation of the enormous labor which has been spent upon it, and a deep 
consciousness of its value. If some who have come later into the field 
seek an example which they may rejoice to follow, for knowledge of the 
subject, calm tone and temper in discussion, purity of diction, and 
hearty loyalty to a great cause, let them take and follow, as their guide 
and example, the American Annals of the Deaf. 

The last paragraph above quoted expresses admirably the 
ideal at which the Annals has always aimed, though we have 
never dared to believe it was fully attained. That so compe- 
tent a judge as Dr. Buxton should pronounce the ideal realized 
is certainly gratifying, and is an incentive to more earnest 
efforts for the future. So far as his judgment is true of the 
past and present, the credit is chiefly due to Luzerne Rae and 
his associates of the Hartford School, who set a high standard 
for the Annals at the outset, and to the men and women of 
the profession whose contributions during all these years have 
maintained its character. 


| 


SEMI-MUTES.* 


A river deep of silence 
E’er swells our souls around, 
Its tide flows and submerges 
The weaker tide of sound. 


Now memory flashes through us, 
Now lingers with us long ; 

Sweet strains of vanished music 
Make up its mournful song. 


Yet must we bear our burden, 
Yet must we walk our way, 
And slowly, surely build a work 

That will endure for aye. 


We can control the future, 
Can live or well or ill. 
Let us clasp hands and forward ! 
There is no standing still. 
AGATHA M. TIEGEL, B. A., 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Fa: ibault, Minn. 


OF ONE WHO IS DEAF.t+ 


She moves about the house with meek content, 
Her face is like a psalm of other years ; 

She only guesses half of what is meant ; 
But hides her impotence, her natural tears. 


Whene’er we gather close for jest or tale 
She shuns the circle, lest it fret our mood 
To raise our voices till our joyance fail ; 
She sits apart in patient quietude. 


And though we try to make her lot more bright, 
To set her in our midst and show her love 

(For she is lovesome), yet few glimpse aright 
Her desolation and the cross thereof. 


Dear God, may recompense be hers from Thee ; 
May melodies from days gone by come back 
To fill her silence, and a symphony 
Played soft of angels soothe her sorry lack, 


That, while she sits and makes no least demur, 
Left much to loneliness and forced apart, 
She have companionship to comfort her— 
She hear a constant singing in her heart. 


RICHARD BURTON, Pu. D., 
Hartford, Conn. 


*From Buf and Blue. + From the Boston Congregationalist. 
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